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A fighting flier wears his decorations 
on his chest. But a fighting plane wears 
hers on her nose. 


And one look at the bombs and Swas- 
tikas painted on this B-26—“The Ex- 
terminator” —will tell you she’s a two- 
fisted fightin’ fool! 


Like the notches on an old-time Injun- 
fighter’s gun, they keep track of her 
score. A bomb for every one of her 40 
successful missions . .. a Swastika for 
each of the six Nazi planes she’s shot 
down. 


“The Exterminator” fought her way 
through some of the war’s, hottest 
actions. She blasted Bizerte, Tunis, 


40 MISSIONS — NOBODY SCRATCHED 


Every Bombardier, every Navigator, every Pilot, 
every Gunner who wears A. A. F. wings, gets 
training unequalled by that of any air force in 
the world . . . training that makes him a better 
flier and a better fighter than the enemy he meets. 
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Sousse, Pantelleria, Sardinia, Naples 
and Rome. She “exterminated” the 
Germans’ bridges, shattered their rail- 
road yards, skip-bombed their ships. 
She pounded Salerno for a week to help 
pave the way for the 5th Army’s landing. 


Yetonall these flights, in all these fights, 
not a man in her crew was scratched. 
That’s the kind of fighting record that 
makes bad reading in Berlin! 


And that’s the kind of team you'll be on 
when you fly with the A. A. F. : . . the 
hardest-hitting, best-trained team that 
ever took to the sky! 


Bombardier, Navigator, Pilot, Gunner 

. whatever wings you wear... you'll 
hit the enemy often, and hit him hard. 
And you'll know how to get back home, 
so you can hit him again tomorrow. 


And the Swastikas, or Rising Suns, 
ainted on the nose of your plane, will 
™ plenty of proof that you, too, are part 


o f the “ greatest team in the world!” 
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MEN =~ OF 17... 


You can get ready now for your place on the 
“greatest team in the world” —the A. A. F.—as 
Bombardier, Navigator, Pilot or Gunner. Go 
to the nearest Aviation Cadet Examining Board 

. see if you can qualify for the Air Corps En- 
listed Reserve. If you qualify, you will receive 
the Enlisted Reserve insignia shown above... 
but will not be called for training until you 
are 18 or over. 


When called, your ‘special aptitudes will be 
studied further to determine the type of train- 
ing you will receive. For the A. A. F. not only 
builds a combat crew from the pick of the 
crop, but carefully selects for each position 
the man with the best capabilities for the job 
. and then adds the thorough training which 
makes this all-star team the world’s finest. 


Prepare yourself in advance by taking C. A. P. 
Cadet Training as given by your local Civil 
Air Patrol. Also see your High School prin- 
cipal or adviser about recommended courses 
in the Air Service Division of the High School 
Victory Corps. Both afford valuable pre-avia- 
tion training. 
(Essential workers in War Industry or Agriculture 
—do not apply.) 


For information on Naval Aviation Cadet 
Training, apply at nearest Office of Naval 
Officer Procurement. This advertisement has 
the approval of the Joint Army Navy Personnel 


Board. aa. 
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April 10-15, 1944 ~ 


VOTES FOR SOLDIERS? 


Pros and Cons of the 
Federal-State Compromise 


_ political groups were active 
during the bitter four-months’ strug- 
gle in Congress over the service men’s 
voting bill. These groups waged this 
battle with their eyes on the coming 
Presidential election. 

New Deal Democrats were confident 
that most of the 11,000,000 service men 
would vote for President Roosevelt if 
he ran for a fourth term. So they sup- 
ported a short, simple Federal ballot, 
which the armed forces would distrib- 
ute, collect and return to the States for 
counting. They felt that the Federal 
ballot was necessary to assure a large 
soldier-sailor vote in the November elec- 
tion. They also proposed that service 
men be permitted to vpte for Senators 
and Representatives merely by placing 
an “X” before the name of the political 
party favored by the voter. 

Most Republicans were suspicious of 
the short “bob-tailed” Federal ballot. 
They insisted that service men be re- 
quired to write in the names of Senators 
and Representatives on their Federal 
ballots. They also contended that State 
and local candidates had as much right 
to a place on the ballot as candidates 
for Federal office. So most Republicans 
supported restrictions on the use of 
Federal ballots and favored a state 
ballot system. 

Southern Democrats, led by Repre- 
sentative John E. Rankin of Mississippi, 
joined Republicans in backing the com- 
promise states’ rights voting bill. South- 
emners said the Federal ballot would vio- 
late the Constitutional right of the 
States to run their own elections. And 
they frankly acknowledged that they 
did not want Federal ballot rules to 
upset present poll-tax or anti-Negro 
vote restrictions in the Southern States. 

Throughout this battle over the bal- 
lot there were Democrats and Republi- 
cans who earnestly urged Congress to 
pass a bill assuring every service man 
overseas the right at least to vote for 
Federal officeholders. They said neither 
party could afford to refuse the demo- 
cratic right to vote to men who were 
giving their lives to defend this democ- 
racy, They insisted that the compromise 
states’ rights vote bill would not pass 
this test. In denouncing this bill, Sena- 
tor Alben Barkley (Democratic Majority 
Leader of Kentucky) ably summed up 
the case for those who favored a more 
liberal service men’s vote bill: 


International News 


Even in the jungles of New Guinea an officer brings ballots to the 
Australians and supervise their voting, while Yanks look on. 


“If all the soldiers and sailors scat- 
tered all over the world . . . should at 
this hour announce that they would 
vote against the party now in power, if 
the opportunity were given to them, I 
would nevertheless feel it my duty to 
vote to give them that opportunity. ...” 

Shortly before passage by the House 
and Senate of the states’ rights com- 
promise vote bill, President Roosevelt 
expressed his opinion on the measure. 
He told reporters that the point to de- 
cide was whether more service men 
would have an opportunity to vote un- 
der the states’ right compromise or 
under the existing law which Congress 
passed in 1942. 


Explaining the 1942 Law 


At this moment, a review of the 1942 
vote law is important to an understand- 
ing of an issue which is likely to figure 
prominently in the 1944 Presidential 
campaign. 

The 1942 vote law was entitled “An 
Act to Provide a Method of Voting, in 
Time of War, by Members of the Land 
and Naval Forces Absent from the 
Place of Their Residence.” This law 
was of interest because of two provi- 
sions: (1) it set aside the State re- 
quirement that a person must register 
in person (and establish his voting resi- 
dence) in order to be eligible to vote; 
and (2) it abolished state laws requir- 
ing the payment of poll taxes, so far as 
they applied to service men. 

Eight Southern States — Virginia, 
South Carolina, Texas, Tennessee, 


Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, and Mis- 
sissippi — require the payment of a poll 
tax, usually amounting to $1 or $2 a 
year. The poll tax has tended to keep 
Negroes and poorer whites from vot- 
ing, and is assailed by many thoughtful 
citizens as undemocratic, The outlawing 
of poll taxes in the 1942 vote law was 
attacked as an unconstitutional invasion 
of States’ rights, and several states re- 
fused to obey it. 

The 1942 law did not make any pro- 
visions for a Federal ballot. Under this 
law a service man had to request a 
state war ballot from his home state. 
He made his request on a post card 
provided by the Army and Navy. But 
no provision was made to speed up the 
handling of application cards or the re- 
turn of ballots from war fronts. The 
law also called for the distribution of 
bulky instruction booklets, a difficult 
job because of the scarcity of space on 
cargo planes and ships. 

A survey by the Census Bureau shows 
that in the November, 1942, election 
only 28,051 legal war ballots were cast 
by service men under the 1942 vote 
law. The main difficulty was that most 
states did not provide enough time, 
even for soldiers stationed within the 
United States, to obtain ballots and 
have their votes counted. More than 
half the states, for example, provided 
that ballots should be mailed to absen- 
tee voters not more than 30 days before 
election day, and in some states even 
less time was allowed. 

Critics of the 1942 vote law also 
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pointed out that it contained no pro- 
vision providing penalties for its viola- 
tion. A service man might apply for 
a war ballot, but there is nothing in the 
1942 law to guarantee that he would 
receive the ballot or that it would be 
counted by the local election board. 
Eight states appear to have ignored the 
1942 law. 


The Green-Lucas Bill 


A bill to improve the service men’s 
voting machinery in the 1944 election 
was worked out last November by 
Democratic Senators Green of Rhode 
Island and Lucas of Illinois. The Green- 
Lucas bill was approved during Con- 
gressional hearings by the Chairmen of 
the Republican and Democratic Na- 
tional Committees. The bill would es- 
tablish a War Ballot Commission. This 
Commission would prepare and print a 
simplified Federal war ballot for voting 
for President, Vice President, Senators 
and Representatives. Ballots and lists 
of candidates would be distributed to 
men in the armed forces. (This pro- 
vision for the listing of candidates was 
included to meet Republican objections 
to a short Federal ballot.) 

A balloting day would be fixed by 
the commanding officer of each unit at 
a time that would not interfere with 
military operations. The voter would 
mark his ballot in secret, seal it in an 
envelope, and turn it over to his officer 
for transmission to the War Ballot Com- 
mission. The Commission would then 
send the ballot, still sealed in an en- 
velope, to the Secretary of State of the 
voter’s state. The Secretary would for- 
ward the ballot to the proper election 
officials for counting. Penalties were 
provided for interference with a service 
man’s right to vote, or for failure to 
count any legal ballot. 


The Battle Begins 


Republican and Southern Democratic 
Senators succeeded in sidetracking the 
Green-Lucas bill for a measure intro- 
duced by Senator Eastland (Democrat 
of Mississippi) and Representative Ran- 
kin. The Eastland-Rankin bill prohib- 
ited the use of Federal ballots and left 
the problem to the States. 

A few days later two Republican 
members of the President’s Cabinet — 
Secretary of War Stimson and Secretary 
of the Navy Knox — warned that the 
armed services would be unable to han- 
dle 48 widely different state voting sys- 
tems. Representative George H. Bender 
(Republican of Ohio) also praised the 
Governors for calling special sessions of 
State legislatures to revise their voting 
systems, but he added: “Despite these 
good intentions, our soldiers are not go- 
ing to vote unless Congress provides 


them with a simple, uniform Federal 
ballot.” 

In a sharply worded message to Con- 
gress on January 26, President Roose- 
velt denounced the Eastland-Rankin 
states’ rights bill as “a fraud” upon the 
armed forces and the American people. 
But on February 3, the House pagged 
it by a heavy majority. 

Meanwhile, a rising tide of public 
opinion against the states’ rights bill 
caused the Senate to reverse its stand. 
It then approved a revised Green-Lucas 
bill and added it to the Eastland-Rankin 
measure. These two bills were sent to 
a conference committee composed of 
five Senators and five Representatives. 
This committee, after long argument, 
worked out a compromise states’ rights- 
Federal vote bill and sent it to the Sen- 
ate and House for approval. Supporters 
of the compromise said it protected the 
rights of the states to control their own 
elections, while giving service men the 
vote. Critics said it would permit fewer 
servicemen to vote than under the 1942 
law. 

The Senate quickly passed the com- 
promise bill by a 47 to 31 vote and the 
House approved it, 273 to 111. In each 
case a majority of Republicans joined 
a minority of Democrats (mostly South- 
erners) to pass the bill. 

The compromise vote bill provides 
that: 

1. Service men from any State with 
an absentee voters’ law must use State 
ballots within the United States. If out- 
side the country, a service man may 
use a Federal ballot to vote for Federal 
officeholders only if he declares that he 
applied for a State ballot before Sep- 
tember 1 and had not received it by 
October 1. But, in addition, the Gov- 
ernor of a service man’s State must have 
declared by July 15 that the use of such 
a Federal ballot is legal in that State. 

2. In States that have no -absentee 
voters law (Kentucky and New Mex- 
ico), the Governor may declare on or 
before July 15 that the use of the Fed- 
eral ballot is authorized by State law. 
Without such action by the Governors 
the servicemen of Kentucky and New 
Mexico could not use a Federal ballot. 

3. Free air mail service is provided 
for both State and Federal ballots, and 
the War and Navy Departments and 
the Maritime Commission are directed 
to speed the delivery and return of all 
ballots. 

4. The States are free to decide 
whether or not Federal ballots shall be 
counted. Thus, States having a poll tax 
can refuse to count the vote of a serv- 
ice man who has not paid this tax. 

Immediately after passage of the 
compromise bill, President Roosevelt 
telegraphed the Governors of the 48 


States asking them to tell him whether 
the Federal ballot would be acceptable 
for use by service men who could not 
get a State ballot. He indicated that 
the replies he received would determine 
whether he approved or vetoed the 
states’ rights compromise bill. Observers 
said the President’s move sought to put 
the States (particularly the 26 with 
Republican Governors) “on the spot.” 
They had demanded a states’ rights 
vote bill and Congress had passed it. 
Now it was up to them to see that 
service men got the vote. 


How the States Line Up 


Replies from the Governors indicated 
that 21 States appeared likely to use 
the Federal ballot, or might under cer- 
tain circumstances. These were: Ver- 
mont, Utah, Massachusetts, New Mex- 
ico, Indiana, New Hampshire, Califor- 
hia, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 











Dorman H. Smith, in Milwaukee 


if He Gets Through This Training — 


Nebraska, Maine, Florida, Alabama, 
Oklahoma, Washington, Connecticut, 
Ohio and Texas. 

Twenty-two States appeared unlikely 
to approve use of the Federal ballot. 
They were: Tennessee, Wyoming, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Idaho, Arkansas, South 
Dakota, Mississippi, Illinois, Georgia, 
Virginia, Kentucky, West Virginia, Ne- 
vada, Arizona, North Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin, Colorado, Minnesota, Montana, 
New York and South Carolina. 

Five States — Michigan, Kansas, Dela- 
ware, Louisiana and Oregon — were Te 
garded as uncertain. 

The replies left the impression that 
the States, for the most part, had tried 
to revise their own voting systems to 
aid service men. But most States liked 
the compromise bill because of its pro 
visions for rapid delivery. 
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Spanish “Neutrality” On Trial 


Patience of U. S. and Britain with Franco's 
help to Axis reaches breaking point 


oe term “neutrality,” often heard 
today, covers a multitude of dip- 
lomatic sins. There are as many vari- 
eties of neutrality as there are of swin 

bands. Sweden is officially neutral, an 

so is Switzerland, and Portugal, and 
Eire, and Turkey, and Argentina. And 
then again, there is Spain, also pre- 
sumably neutral. But the test is, as the 
Irish saying goes, neutral against whom? 

In the case of Spain, the answer is 
clear for all who have eyes to see and 
a memory to remember. Here, briefly, 
are the high points in the unsavory 
record of the Spanish government's 
“neutrality.” In April, 1941, the dic- 
tator of Spain, Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco, solegnnly pledged that “if ever 
there were a moment of peril (to Naz- 
im), if ever the road to Berlin 
lay open, not merely one division, but 
a million Spaniards would go there to 
bar the way.” On December 5, 1942, 
this pin-up glamour boy of international 
fascism wired his idol Hitler, “May your 
arms triumph in the glorious under- 
taking of freeing Europe.” 

In the fall of 1943, he sent a mes- 
sage of “the most sincere sentiments” to 
Jose P. Laurel, the Philippine Quisling 
of Japan in Manila. He materially aided 
the ill-fated Duce until the fall of Italy. 
He has permitted the fueling of Nazi 
U-boats on the Galician coast, and of 
Nazi planes in the Balearics. He has 
shipped, and is still shipping, strategic 
war materials such as wolframite, a 
source of tungsten, to the Reich. Several 
thousand Spanish troops, the Blue Di- 
vision, have fought against the Russians 
on the eastern front. The government- 
sponsored Hispanidad movement has 
been conducting propaganda in the 
Latin American countries directed 
against the United States. That’s how 
“neutral” Spain has been in this war. 


Appeasement Had Its Day 
Generalissimo Franco would just as 
soon not recall this record. Ever since 
the fortunes of war turned against the 
Axis he has been trying desperately to 
live down his past. But the Allies are 
in no mood to forget and forgive. There 
was a time, now past, when Fascist 
Spain constituted a serious threat to 
the Allied cause—her proximity to 
Gibraltar, and the presence of nine 
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of her twenty-six divisions in Spanish 
Morocco during our invasion of North 
Africa. It was then perhaps necessary 
to “appease” Franco, and we did. 

In a statement that astonished a large 
section of the American public, our 
ambassador to Madrid, Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, disclosed in March, 1943, that 
we had shipped so much oil and gas- 
oline to Franco that stocks of these 
fuels in Spain were “considerably high- 
er than the per capita distribution to 
the people of the Atlantic seaboard of 
the United States.” We also sent to 
Spain, he revealed, 25,000 tons of sul- 
phate of ammonia, despite shortages at 
home; 10,000 tons of cotton; large 
quantities of coal, cellulose, carbon 
black, industrial chemicals, and food- 
stuffs. These shipments continued fot 
another year. We were the sole sup- 
pliers of oil to Spain, up to sixty per 
cent of her pre-war consumption. 


The Democracies Get Tough 


Of late there has been a change of 
attitude toward all the neutral coun- 
tries. The conquest of the Mediterra- 
nean, the surrender of Italy, the~ vic- 
tories of the Red Army on the eastern 
front, the waning of Nazi strength under 
our bombing assaults, the impending 
invasion of Europe—all these factors 
have turned the tide of battle, and with 
it the Allied policy toward the remain- 
ing fence-sitters. 

The period of soft words is over. We 
have stopped lend-lease to Turkey. 
Britain has suspended al] travel with 
Eire. We have also decided to get 
tough with Franco. Referring to the 
continued presence of Spanish soldiers 
with the German armies in Russia, Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden an- 
nounced in the House of Commons on 
January 19 that “I myself have informed 
the Spanish government through the 
Spanish ambassador to London of the 
most serious effect which this continuing 
unneutral: assistance to our enemies 
in this struggle against our allies must 
have on Anglo-Spanish relations now 
and in the future.” 

British opinion was particularly in- 
censed by the discovery, a few weeks 
ago, of bombs packed in with Spanish 
oranges shipped to England. There 
have been numerous other instances of 


March of Time 
Francisco Franco salutes. Will his 
Spaniards “bar the way” to Berlin? 


Spanish sabotage. The chief grievances, 
however, centered against Spain’s re- 
cent grant of a new 400 million peseta 
(about $40,000,000) credit to the 
Nazis, which enables them to import 
more wolfram ore; the internment of 
a dozen or more Italian merchant ships 
and several Italian warships in Spanish 
waters; and the activity of Nazi spies 
and saboteurs who have long been 
eperating practically unhindered in 
Spanish territory and in Tangier. 

The controversy over Spain's 
breaches of neutrality reached a climax 
on January 28 when our government, 
with the approval of Britain, shut off 
supplies of fuel oil, gasoline, and other 
petroleum products to Spain. The State 
Department explained its action in a 
blistering statement which read, “The 
loading of Spanish tankers with petro- 
leum products for Spain has been 
suspended through action of the State 
Department pending a reconsideration 
of trade and general relations between 
Spain and the United States in the light 
of trends in Spanish policy.” 


Internal Conditions of Spain 


The next move is up to Franco. The 
suspension of oil shipments is a crip- 
pling blow to Spain’s economy. Because 
of her poor railroads, most of Spain's 
domestic transport depends upon mo- 
tor vehicles, which were kept rolling 
on American gasoline. Nazi Germany 
is in no position to supply Franco with 
petroleum. Franco thus has no alterna- 
tive but to yield to Allied pressure. 
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SHOWING A FIRM HAND AT LAST 


Moreover, there are powerful influ- 
ences within the country which are 
forcing him to sever his ties with the 
Axis. To understand these influences 
it is necessary to review Spain’s recent 
history. 

But first, the land and its people. 
Spain occupies the entire Iberian pen- 
insula with the exception of Portugal 
and covers an area of 196,607 square 
miles. Her population, according to the 
1940 census, is 26,251,188. The vast 
majority of the people consists of poor, 
semi-literate peasants. The productive 
land of Spain totals some 114,000,000 
acres but only about half of its moun- 
tainous area is under cultivation. Most 
of it is owned -by the nobility and the 
Church. 

About seventy-five per cent of the 
people depend directly on agriculture 
for a living. The establishment of a 
prosperous land economy has _ been 
Spain’s greatest problem. On the one 
extreme, there are the common estates, 
tilled by landless peasants who are 
shamefully underpaid. Then there are 
the farms cultivated by renters and 
sharecroppers which are too small to 
produce a crop sufficient to feed a 
‘family. This unwholesome condition 
has been responsible for deep unrest. 

“Spain became a republic on April 
14, 1931, when, following an over- 
whelming victory of the Republicans 
in the municipal elections, King Al- 
fonso III and his family fled. A provi- 
sional government took over, headed by 
Niceto Alcala Zamora. 


The new Cortes (parliament) formed 
itself into a Constituent Assembly. Za- 
mora was elected president for six years 
and a_ republican constitution was 
adopted on December 9, 1931. Under 
this basic law Church and State were 
separated, Church property was confis- 
cated, education was made entirely sec- 
ular, provision was made for the divi- 
sion of large estates among the landless 
peasants, and numerous social reforms 
were introduced. 

These measures were strenuously op- 
posed by the conservatives. President 
Zamora dissolved the Cortes and a gen- 
eral election was held on February 16, 
1936. Despite frantic propaganda ef- 
forts and coercion by the right, the 
Frente Popular (popular front) won a 
majority and came into power. In the 
new Cortes the left parties won 263 
seats; the center, 62; and the right,48. 


Gathering War Clouds 


The Cortes removed Zamora from the 
presidency for violating the Constitu- 
tion in dissolving the previous Cortes, 
and Manuel Azana was elected Presi- 
dent. The new cabinet consisted exclu- 
sively of liberals. Unlike the French 
Front Populaire, the Socialists did not 
participate in the government, while the 
Communists at the time constituted a 
negligible political force in Spain. 

The stunning defeat at the polls con- 
vinced the rightists that they could 
not destroy the republic by constitu- 
tional means and they began actively 
to plot a military revolt, after consul- 
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tations with Mussolini and Hitler who 
promised them considerable aid. 

On July 19 the counter revolution 
broke out under the leadership of Gen. 
eral Franco. He was supported by the 
officers of the regular -army, the Tercio 
(Spanish Moroccan Foreign Legion), 
and the Moors. Most of the navy re 
mained loyal to the government. The 
political party of the revolt was the 
Falange, founded upon a combination 
of the Fascist and Nazi ideals. 

Despite strong popular sympathy in 
the democratic countries for the Loyal- 
ists, the governments of France and 
Britain adhered to a policy of non-inter- 
vention. The United States imposed an 
embargo on the shipment of munitions 
to the Spanish government. Nazi Ger- 
many and Fascist Italy, on the other 
hand, sent large supplies of war material 
in addition to large numbers of troops. 

To aid the democratically elected 
government of Spain, an International 
Brigade was formed consisting of anti- 
Fascist volunteers from the United 
States, Britain, France, Czechoslovakia 
and most countries of the world. They 
are credited with saving Madrid in 
1936. But finally, Franco succeeded in 
splitting Loyalist Spain in two. 


Triumph of the Dictator 


Outnumbered, denied assistance by 
the democratic nations, the Loyalists 
were forced to surrender Madrid on 
March 28, 1939, and the civil war came 
to an end after three years of fighting 
and the loss of millions of lives. His- 
torians now agree that the civil strife 
in Spain was the prelude to World War 
II and first major victory of the Axis. 

On February 27, 1939, Great Britain 
and France formally accorded recog- 
nition to Franco, and the United States 
soon followed suit. Franco proclaimed 
himself Caudillo (Leader) of the Span- 


, ish empire, Chief-of-State, Commander- 


in-Chief of the Army, Prime Minister, 
and head of the Falange, the only po- 
litical organization permitted in Spain. 
He immediately proceeded to take back 
the land distributed to peasants and in- 
stituted a regime that out-Nazied Nazis. 

Despite these repressive measures, 
republican sentiment has been steadily 
on the increase in Spain, heartened by 
the Allied victories and stimulated by 
the appalling economic conditions ob- 
taining within the country. It is esti- 
mated by neutral observers that at 
least 85 per cent of the people are anti- 
Franco. A minority favors the restora- 
tion of a monarchy under Don Juan, son 
of King Alfonso. 

It would be a rash imsurance com- 
pany which would give the Franco re- 
gime a policy based on a life expec 
tancy of more than two years. 
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Arthur Salter — Britain 

Sir James Arthur Salter, senior deputy 
director of UNRRA, is a shrewd go-get- 
ter, five-feet-four, 63 years old, and comes 
from a boat-building family. He was born 
and educated in Oxford, has become. “Brit- 
ain’s civil servant par excellence.” He or- 
ganized world shipping in World War I, 
me secretary of the Allied Maritime 
Transport Council, and member of the 
Supreme Economic Council. He was Ox- 
ford professor of political theory, and In- 
dependent member of Parliament. In 1941 
he warned that victory depended on U. S. 
shipyards. With U. S. Rear Admiral Land 
he headed the Anglo-American shipping 
adjustment board. 


Philip Cochran — U. S. 

The glider-borne British and Indian 
commandos recently landed behind Japa- 
nese lines in Burma were under the com- 
mand of Colonel Philip G. yg who 
leads a double life and is a hero 
In fiction, he is Flip Corkin of Ne friend 
Milton Caniff’s Bn: and the 
Pirates.” In fect, he is a 


liant Pers do at —— 
Africa, he flew his own plane on 

ian front, took charge of en 
remnants of two P-40 squadrons, carried 
on two months of guerrilla warfare. 


Nikolai Voronov — Russia 


Voronov tactic of massed fire and individ- 
ual targets, smashed Jap pillboxes in Man- 
churia in 1988, cracked Finland’s Manner- 
heim Line. He has fought Germans at the 
gates of Moscow, at Stalingrad, at Kursk, 
at Leningrad. 


Henry Crerar — Canada 


in Hamilton, Ontario, in 1888, attended 
Upper Canada College and Royal Military 
College (RMC) at Kingston. A business- 
man with the Hydro Electric Power — 
of Toronto, he enlisted when W. 

ok went vers as 0 Bold artery 
officer, by 1917 was Brigade Major of the 
5th Canadian Divisional Artillery. 


acme 


FRANCISCO GOMEZ JORDANA 


UNT GENERAL FRANCISCO 

GOMEZ JORDANA Y SOUZA is 
a little man with a big name. Blue- 
eyed, small-framed, quiet-voiced, he has 
thinning, greying blond hair, a small 
moustache, and a courteous, slippery 
manner which charms and fools many 
interviewers. In consequence some peo- 
ple think him anti-Falange (Spain’s sole 
political party) and secretly friendly 
to the Allies, while others swear he is 
a pillar of fascism.. 

Jordana was born in Spain 67 years 
ago and educated at the military acad- 
emy and staff college. As a youth he 
fought against Cuba. In 1903 he was a 


FPRANCO’S 
FOREIGN MINISTER 


captain on the General Staff, later wrote 
a book on military art. A veteran of the 
costly Moroccan wars, he was in charge 
of Moroccan affairs during the dicta- 
torship of Primo de Rivera, called on 
the French to help him subdue the Riff 
chief, Abd-el-Krim, became high com- 
missioner for Morocco. 

During the brief blossoming of the 
Spanish republic in 1931, Jordana was 
retired by the democratic government, 
but behind the scenes he worked with 
his friend, Juan March, who amassed 
Spain’s greatest fortune by smuggling 
tobacco and oil to Germany in World 
War I. March was the man most re- 
sponsible for bringing Nazi help to 
Franco in 1936, was Franco’s chief 
banker, and boosted Jordana into the 
presidency of Franco’s High Court of 
Military Justice which helped condemn 
thousands of Spanish Loyalists to prison 
and hard labor. 

Jordana has appealed to Britain and 
U. S. to make peace with Germany and 
“unite against Bolshevism.” His friend 
March recently told friends the only 
way to save fascism in Spain is by a 
monarchy, with Jordana as prime min- 
ister and ambitious, playboy Don Juan, 
ex-King Alfonso’s healthiest boy, as 
king. 





Who’s Who 


PAUL GRAY HOFFMAN 


ee G. HOFFMAN likes sports in 
which he can “keep his eye on the 
ball.” Right now he is keeping his eye 
on the ball of postwar employment. As 
chairman of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development (see page 10) he 
is planning to have private industry pro- 


im the News 


PLANNER OF JOBS 


duce 40 per cent more goods, thus em- 
ploy 20 per cent more workers, after 
the war than during the fat year of 
1940. 

Mild-mannered, good-looking, blue- 
eyed Paul Hoffman does not drink or 
smoke, is a family man with a charm- 
ing wife, two daughters, and five sons 
all in uniform. He served as a lieuten- 
ant of field artillery in World War I. 

After studying at the University of 
Chicago, Mr. Hoffman took a gamble 
on the then infant automobile business. 
He started selling cars in Chicago. 

By 1911, at age 20, he decided to 
move to Los Angeles, the city that be- 
came the world’s greatest auto market. 
There he was Studebaker’s star sales- 
man, and by 1919 owned the company’s 
Los Angeles branch. 

He was elected president of the 
Studebaker Corporation in 1935. When 
war came, he won important war con- 
tracts. 











By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


For months organized labor has been 
working to shelve the .“Little Steel” 
formula as a measure of the rise of liv- 
ing costs between January 1941 and 
May 1943. When the War Labor 
Board recently rejected the petition of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
abolish it, this long-standing wage con- 
troversy entered a new phase. 

The action served notice that the 
Board later will probably turn down 
the CIO demand of the steel workers 
for a 17-cents-an-hour wage increase 
above the limits set by the Little Steel 
yardstick. Meanwhile the steel wage 
hearings are slowly getting under way 
with no prospect of a decision before 
June. 

That Little Steel Formula provides 
that industrial workers may receive no 
more than a 15 per cent increase in 
hourly wage rates, to offset the rise in 
living costs during the January 1941- 
May 1943 period. In establishing this 
formula the WLB accepted the living 
cost index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor. 
These figures are in hot dispute, organ- 
ized labor claiming that they fail to 
measure the actual increase in living 
costs during that period. 

Early in the winter the President ap- 
pointed a special committee sepresent- 
ing labor, management, and the pub- 
lic, to study the situation and report to 
the War Labor Board. It was expected 
that the question of whether or not the 
Little Steel formula should be modified 
would depend on the report of this 
committee. 


Statistics Don’t Lie — But 


Unfortunately, the committee has not 
functioned as a unit. Labor members 
got busy right away, arrived at their 
own conclusions based on their own 
figures, gave them to the public with 
considerable fanfare of publicity. In 
substance the labor members found 
that food was up 74 per cent since 
January 1941, and that total living costs 
were up 43.5 per cent. But the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics stuck to its original 
figure of 24.3 per cent increase. 

The trouble of course is not that 
someone is telling falsehoods. Both sets 
of figures are honest. It all depends on 


HIN6TON 


The Not-So-Little Steel Formula 


what you choose to select for the items 
to compose the figures. Here a flexible 
choice is available. 

Take foodstuffs, for instance. Quality 
as well as kind enters into it. Labor 
maintains that the BLS index fails to 
cover the actual food items that work- 
ers buy at the corner grocery. The 
Labor Department — which cannot be 
accused of being hostile to the work- 
ers’ interests — insists that the CIO cost- 
of-living group, in making up its study, 
has picked those items which would 
most obviously favor the case for higher 
wages that they want to make. 

Thus the whole problem moves 
toward a climax in which the final de- 
cision may be written by Congress, and 
not by the War Labor Board. The 
Board feels firmly that maintenance of 
the Little Steel formula is a vital part 
of the larger battle against inflation 
which the Administration has been 
strenuously waging. . 

The Administration’s side of the pic- 
ture cannot be ignored. Chester Bowles, 
OPA Administrator, testifying before 
Congress last month, stated that in the 
past eleven months the cost of living 
has been held to a net increase of “ex- 
actly nothing.” Since the beginning of 
the war in Europe, he added, the total 
rise in living costs has been 26 per 
cent. During the same period, average 











Ding in N. ¥. Herald Tribune 


Man to His Own Shadew 


weekly wages — the amount of money 
the worker actually receives in his pay 
envelope — have increased about 82 
per cent. Mr. Bowles feels that these 
comparative figures speak for them- 
selves. 

The wage increase is, therefore, only 
a wing of this larger problem which in- 
volves — for Congress — the question ot 
the extension of the life of the Stabiliza- 
tion Act and the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. There is no question about ex- 
tending these measures, at least for 
another year. The debate will resolve 
itself around the limitations which Con- 
gress may try to impose upon OPA and 
the entire stabilization setup. 


Wheels Within Wheels 


Labor is not only demanding higher 
wages, but also a broad, food price sub- 
sidy program. The farm element is 
against food price subsidies, but does 
want to see higher prices for farm prod- 
ucts at the primary markets. Hence, 
we have industrial workers and farmers 
once more pitted against each other. 

Ever since the President issued his 
hold-the-line order to his stabilization 
aides and put Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Vin- 
son in charge, the War Labor Board 
has consistently rejected all wage in- 
crease demands that would violate the 
Little Steel formula. There have been 
“special exceptions” (as when John L. 
Lewis blasted an increase for his miners 
at the point of a strike gun), but on 
the whole, WLB has stuck by its guns. 
That is why mést observers are confi- 
dent that when the smoke has settled 
over the pending steel-wage-increase 
hearings, the Board will once more re- 
ject labor’s demands. 

Labor will insist that “a decent stand- 
ard of living” demands a wage increase 
at this time. The Board will insist that 
such an increase is not only unwa!- 
ranted by the living-cost trends, but 
that it would lead to an inflationary 
spiral with disastrous results for all ele- 
ments in the population, especially the 
very wage earners whom the increase 
is supposed to help. 

Thus at stalemate, the question will 
be posed for Congress to answer. It is 
an election year, and Congress does not 
like to answer questions of this kind. 
But something will have to be done 
with OPA and the Stabilization Act. 
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2@)| SUSAN B. ANTHONY (1820-1906) 
: Champion of Women’s Rights 


——— [FOURTEEN years after the death of Susan B. Anthony the 19th 
Amendment, giving women the right to vote, was ratified 


NPE TT - 7 rent A by the states. No single person did more to bring about this 


Z AN INCIDENT DURING A MEETING OF THE SONS 


great advance in women’s rights than Miss Anthony. 


OF TEMPERANCE IN 1852 CONVINCED MISS ANTHO Susan Anthony was born in Adams, Massachusetts, and 


Friends’ boarding school in Philadelphia. 








JURY 70 FINO HER GUILTY — THEN FINED 
HER #100, SHE NEVER PAID THE FINE. 


In the 1850s Miss Anthony was active in two reform move- 
ments—temperance and anti-slavery. But she became convinced 
that no great progress could be made until complete equality 
was obtained for women. Women at that time were allowed 
no voice in public affairs, were not admitted to colleges, could 
enter few occupations, and were paid miserable wages. Miss 


Anthony’s fight to change these conditions was waged against 
A Se et ee gre 
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FOR WOMEN'S RIGHTS MISS ANTHONY WAS THE TARGET OF PHYSICAL THREATS 
ANO NEWSPAPER ABUSE, 807 SHE FINALLY WON THE RESPECT OF MILLIONS OF PEOPLE. 


DRAWING BY FRANK RONAN, TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 
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POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 26 


One of a series of 32 units 
on Postwar Problems and 
Planning published weekly 
throughout the school year. 


 gttaer: million jobs will have to 
be provided for American workers 
when the war ends. This is about 
10,000,000 more jobs than in 1940. 

The main burden of finding jobs 
for 56,000,000 people will fall upon 
business and industry, says Paul G. 
Hoffman, president of the Studebaker 
Corporation and chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. In 
order to carty this burden, he adds, 
businessmen must plan boldly and in- 
telligently to solve their postwar prob- 
lems. This is why the C.E.D. was 
established. 


C.E.D. Organization 


The C.E.D. was formed more than a 
year ago when Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse Jones suggested the need for 
some organization to encourage and 
direct postwar planning by American 
businessmen. The C.E.D. has divided 
the country into 12 districts, in each of 
which it has a well-known businessman 
as regional chairman. But its greatest 
accomplishment has been the setting 
up of local organizations of business 
committees to figure out ways and 
means of switching from war to peace- 
time production when peace comes. 
More than 300 state and local units of 
the C.E.D. are now at work on this 
problem. 

According to Mr. Hoffman, the main 
task of the C.E.D. is to help small 
businessmen to organize their postwar 
plans. Pointing out that there are 3,- 
000,000 business firms in the country, 
he says: “We are not overly concerned 
about planning by the very large em- 
ployers. They have the resources and 
the technical ability. It is the smaller 
businesses—the approximately 2,000,- 
000 actual employers and the 1,000,000 
self-employers—which need both en- 
couragement and help in getting their 
programs under way. They are the 
grass roots from which our economy 
grows. They are the shock troops we 
must use to win our objective. They 
must start planning now. . . . If they 
don’t, they won’t be here five years 
after the war ends... .” 

The C.E.D.’s plans, declares Mr. 
Hoffman, must start with the small 
plant in the local community. It may 
go to the owner of a machine shop and 
say: 

“Bill, you've got eight new lathes 


The Committee for 
Economic Development 


you're doing war work on. They be- 
long to the Goverriment. Are you going 
to be able to buy them from the Gov- 
ernment when the war ends? And what 
are you going to make on them in 
peacetime? What's going to happen 
to the product you were making before 
the war?- Will there be a big demand 
for it, or have recent developments 
made it out-of-date? 

“Maybe you fired the sales manager 
of your plant when you found you 
could sell only to the Government. You 
should hire the sales manager back and 
let him find out what can be sold and 
where your market is.” 

Mr. Hoffman admits that it takes re- 
search and laboratories to develop post- 
war plans, and the little businessman 
seldom has either. What can be done 
about this? One suggestion is that large 
plants should let small businesses use 
their laboratories on a cost basis. The 
universities also can extend aid to busi- 
nessmen. Several C.E.D. committees 
are working with university scientists 
on projects seeking to develop new in- 
dustries and processes. 


Community Planning 


C.E.D. committees have had great 
success getting the businessmen of a 
city or town to think and plan for their 
community's future. For example, in 
Peoria, Illinois, a city of 122,000 popu- 
lation, the first meeting of businessmen 
and industrialists was called on Novem- 
ber 12, 1942 by Ralph Budd, president 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. Within two months and a 
half, the local chairman reported that 
Peoria’s industries were preparing to 
keep employment after the war at 
almost wartime levels. All Peoria in- 
dustries have plans for supplying peace- 
time jobs to workers. 

The C.E.D.’s first complete company- 
by-company survey of postwar employ- 
ment in the industrial city of Janesville, 
Wisconsin—population 23,000—indicates 
that its plants and stores will have jobs 
for 8,029 people. This is 8 per cent 
more than at the present peak of war 
production and 30 per cent more than 
in 1940. 

Here is the five-point program that 
the C.E.D. favors, plus reports on the 
progress being made to carry it out: 

1. Plans for speeding the reconver- 
sion of war industries so they can 


quickly resume the manufacture of 
peacetime goods. Mr. Hoffman says 
that hundreds of American plants have 
already adopted plans for a rapid 
change-over. He tells of one large 
chemical company which, after World 
War I, lost ten months in planning 
peacetime uses for its expanded plant. 
But today that company has detailed 
blueprints of a dozen postwar projects 
ready for use when the shooting stops. 
An auto company plans to keep its 
workers busy making jeeps for farmers 
until the factory is re-equipped to turn 
out passenger cars. 

2. Plans for making new products. 
Mr. Hoffman reports that many com- 
panies are preparing to manufacture 
wholly different commodities or im- 
provements on their old ones. “A cor- 
poration now turning out explosives 
will produce a new plastic, an improved 
insecticide, a better soap ingredient, 
and several new types of lacquers,” he 
states. “An aircraft company intends to 
switch over a large portion of its plant 
and machinery to making ‘ready-made’ 
(prefabricated) houses. 

3. Preparations to meet unfulfilled 
consumer demand due to shortages of 
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consumer goods (autos, radios, refrig- 
erators, washing machines, irons, etc.) 
during the war. This backlog demand 
for products not now available will, 
says Mr. Hoffman, keep many indus- 
tries going at top speed for years. Elec- 
tronics Magazine estimates, for example, 
that there will be a demand for 17,000,- 
000 to 21,000,000 home radio sets in 
the first year of peace. In 1941 around 
11,000,000 sets were sold. Makers of 
washing machines and other household 
equipment are giving attention to new 
types of advertising. They believe that 
millions of women who have worked 
in war plants will become more 
“mechanical-minded.” Postwar adver- 
tising copy will have to recognize that 
fact. 


New Methods Needed 


4. Plans to use wartime industrial 
advances in the interests of efficiency 
and economy. Mr. Hoffman explains 
that wartime technological develop- 
ments will result in the creation of many 
new products and industries. “Class 
fibre,” he says, “plays a dominant role 
in the thinking of some wide-awake 
businessmen. A concern making package 
machinery has found an unexpected use 
tor plastics. And another company plans 
to replace a vital gear with a better and 
cheaper one molded out of powdered 
metal,” 

5. Rebuilding, modernization, and 
enlargement of factories to prepare for 
expanded production. Mr. Hoffman 
contends that, because 1940 plants and 
equipment have been permitted to fall 
into disrepair, we will spend about 


$135,000,000,000 to rebuild, modern- 
ize, and enlarge existing factories. This 
work will supply a lot of jobs. Regard- 
ing the importance of industrial expan- 
sion, Mr. Hoffman declares: 

“I find generally prevalent a mis- 
conception that the great postwar 
problem is reconversion—that if we can 
just reconvert quickly to peacetime pro- 
duction our troubles will be over. That 
is far from the truth.” 

He explained that some industries 
would be slow about switching to peace 
time production and their workers 
would be jobless for a while. The auto- 
mobile industry, he said, would take 
six months to shift to peacetime output, 
but some industries, such as textiles, 
would have no problem. But after re- 
conversion comes the big problem of 
increasing output. 

In order to supply 10,000,000 or 
more new jobs industry and business 
will have to expand production from 30 
to 45 per cent over 1940 levels. In this 
connection Mr. Hoffman warns against 
the false belief that only. manufacturers 
and industrialists should make postwar 
employment plans. “A shockingly large 
number of retail storeowners are doing 
no planning for their own enterprises. 
Yet,” he concluded, “manufacture ac- 
counts for only about 23.4 per cent of 
total employment in America. . . .” 

Aside from the five-point program 
outlined above, the C.E.D. chairman 
believes that business enterprise cannot 
provide full postwar employment unless 
certain conditions are — established 
Among them are: 

1. “Risk capital” must be stimulated. 


Fitzpatrick in Colliers 


Our tax laws must be revised so that 
people will be willing to invest their 
money in new, job-making enterprises 
(See Postwar Unit 25 in April 3 issue.) 

2. Some solution must be found for 
the special problems of small busi- 
nesses: High taxes and a lack of ready 
cash have made it difficult for men to 
start new businesses and to keep them 
going. The Government should encour- 
age the establishment of small firms in 
hundreds of towns and small cities 
throughout the land because they are 
the foundation of our system of free 
enterprise. 


“Sissies’’ Not Wanted 


8. Both business and Government 
must make every effort to eliminate 
monopolies which tend to restrict pro 
duction and keep prices high in orde: 
to let a few firms make big profits 
Monopoly, says Eric A. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, “is a sissy way of doing 
business.” Free competition among 
manufacturers will give the public the 
benefit of better, low-cost products and 
supply more jobs to workers. 

4. All Americans must recognize that 
the America of the postwar period will 
hold an entirely different position in 
this world of ours from the America of 
the 1930s, declares Mr. Hoffman. Be- 
cause of the great strides being made in 
aviation the world is shrinking rapidly 
and every country soon will be our 
close neighbor. “In my opinion,” con- 
cludes Mr. Hoffman, “those of us who 
persist in thinking as isolationists are 
headed down a blind alley. . . .” 
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WAR ABROAD 


Toward Invasion. 1,400 Allied planes 
smashed chemical and plane factories in 
Germany, bombed Vienna for first time. 
Prime Minister Churchill, in a radio ad- 
dress, predicted sure victory in the coming 
invasion, but did not discuss Allied diplo- 
matic relations. 

International. Britain decided not to 
recognize Badoglio government in Italy. 
Belgium, Norway, and Czechoslovakia, 
with Allied approval, arranged for libera- 
tion government. U. S.-British plan was sent 
to General Eisenhower whereby he may 
deal entirely with French National Com- 
mittee or with other “spontaneous” non- 
Vichy groups in France, as he sees fit. 

Russia. Reds under General Konev 
crossed swollen Bug and Dniester rivers; 
seized industrial city of Vinnitsa and for- 
mer German headquarters of Pervomaisk; 
poured into Bessarabia and across Prut 
River, border of Rumania. 

Hungary. To offset Red drives, the Ger- 
mans, concealed in Danube coal barges 
and sealed trains, occupied Hungary over- 
night while its foreign minister, war min- 
ister, and regent Horthy were lured to and 
detained in Germany. Germans arrested 
anti-Axis heads of Hungary’s liberal and 
agrarian parties; began extermination of 
thousands of Jewish refugees; set up pup- 
pet government, in name of Horthy, under 
minister to Berlin Doeme Sztojay. 

Rumania. Prince Barbu Stirbey, with 
Axis consent, arrived in Cairo to appeal to 
British for separate peace, a German move 
to divide Britain and Russiae German troops 
reported occupying Rumania as Premier 
Ion Antonescu was called to Germany. 

Yugoslavia. Marshal Tito annihilated 
German mechanized unit entering Hungary 
while Allies landed on Solta Isle, blocking 
Nazi U-boat base at Spalato. 

Italy. German paratroopers and grena- 
dier snipers turned bomb-rubble of Cas- 
sino into natural fortress, raked Allies with 
mortar fire from hill positions. In worst 
eruption since 1906, Vesuvius volcano 
hurled boulders 2,000 feet high, darkened 
sky for 200 miles, blocked all army roads 
with ashes, and swallowed evacuated val- 
ley towns with eight 1,000-feet-wide lava 
streams. 

Pacific. U.S. forces captured all impor- 
tant positions in the Admiralties, and occu- 
pied Emirau Isle, north of New Ireland, 
600 miles from Truk. U. S. battleships 
levelled part of Kavieng, main Jap base on 
New Ireland. 


WAR AT HOME 


Congress. Senate Finance Committee 
passed Servicemen’s Aid Act, granting 
hospitalization, vocational training, home 
and business loans to World War II vet- 
erans. Ways and Means Committee ap- 
proved simplified tax law. 

Miscellaneous. About half the States re- 
plied to President that they would not 
use Federal ballot for servicemen. WPB 
planned to defer 40,000 key men under 
26 in eight vital industries. ; 


WE CHALLENGE YOU; 


@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the paren- 
theses. 

1. Philip 

Cochran 
2. Francisco 

Gomez Jordana, 
8. Arthur 

Salter 

. Manuel 

Azana 


( ) Franco’s Foreign 
Minister 

( ) U. S. Commando 
Leader 

( ) Former 
President 

( ) UNRRA’s 
Director 

. Nicolai ( ) Russian 

Voronov Marshal 


. SPANISH NEUTRALITY ON TRIAL 

Underscore the correct phrase. 

1. Spain has recently advanced credit 
to the Nazis for purchase of: (a) food; 
(b) essential ore; (c) oil. 

2. The U. S. Government has cut off 
shipment ‘to Spain of: (a) petroleum 
products; (b) grain; (c) machinery. 

3. The Spanish Blue Division is fight- 
ing in: (a) Russia; (b) Italy; (c) North 
Africa. 

4. Spain became a Republic in: (a) 
1919; (b) 1885; (c) 1981. 

5. During the Spanish Revolution, 
1936-1939, the Loyalists were sup- 
ported by: (a) the U. S. Government; 
(b) the Moors; (c) International Bri- 
gade. 

lil. SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
Write the correct word in each space. 


1. Susan Anthony attended a Phila- 
delphia school run by the Society of 


Spanish 
Senior 


Artillery 


2. In addition to her work to win 
rights for women Miss Anthony worked 
for _____ and _ against 

3. The 
gave women the right to vote. 


Amendment 


4. The Amendment gave 
Negroes citizenship rights. 

5. Susan Anthony was arrested be- 
| Pe ee 


IV. COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement -F, 


1. The C.E.D. is a trade association 
organized to prevent price-cutting in 
the automobile industry. 

2. Paul G. Hoffman, Chairman of the 
C.E.D., says that unfulfilled consumer 
demand will keep manufacturers of 
radios, refrigerators, and washing ma- 
chines busy for years. 


3. In his opinion, small business men 
who employ only a few workers can do 
little to insure the country against wide- 
spread unemployment. 

4. He expects large sums to be spent 
on industrial plants and equipment 
which have been allowed to get out of 
repair since 1940. 

5. He maintains that aviation and the 
expansion of foreign markets will put 
an end to isolationism. 


V. VOTES FOR SOLDIERS 


Underscore the correct phrase. 


1. A short federal ballot was favored 
by the majority of: (a) New Deal 
Democrats; (b) Southern Democrats; 
(c) Republicans. 

8. The 1942 soldier vote law has 
been attacked in some states on the 
ground that it: (a) is unconstitutional; 
(b) favors the party in power; (c) is 
undemocratic. 

3. On January 26, the President de- 


_ nounced: (a) the Eastland-Rankin Bill; 


(b) the Green-Lucas Bill; (c) Com- 
promise Federal-States’ Rights Bill. 

4. The compromise bill finally 
adopted by Congress: (a) substituted 
a federal ballot for all state ballots; 
(b) abolished state laws requiring pay- 
ment of poll taxes; (c) provided free 
air mail service for delivery of ballots. 


@ READING SIGNPOSTS 


COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


Community Action for Postwar Jobs and 
Profits, Industrial Series No. 6, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Obtainable 
from U. S.° Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Your local community chairman of the 
CED can provide the following pamphlets: 

“Planning the Future of Your Business.” 

“How One Company Has Planned for 
Its Postwar Business Opportunities.” 

“Business Planning Now for’ V-Day.” 


SPANISH “‘NEUTRALITY” ON TRIAL 
Mallan, L., “Franco’s Role in War and 
Peace,” Current History, October, °43. 
Del Vayo, J. Alvarez, “Spain’s Mounting 
Crisis,” Nation, Nov. 20, 1948. 
“Shewdown with Franco's Axis,” New 
Republic, February 7, 1944. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Francisco Jordana y Souza (Fran thés ké 
hor dé na é S6 66 tha). 

Hadhramaut (ha dra mét). 

Nejd (nézhd). 

Bedouin ( béd 5 in). 
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April 10-15, 1944 


By MAJOR THOMAS ROBERT WHITE 


PRIL 1, 1942.—Loaded sixteen 

B-25s (Mitchell Bombers) onto 
carrier Hornet and pulled out into the 
stream. Went ashore and had a fish din- 
ner. Back to the Hornet and was plenty 
sick. Fish must have been spoiled. 

April 2.— Pulled out in the morning 
with escorting vessels. Supposed to be 
going to Hawaii. 

Weather stormy from the start. Zig- 
zagged day and night. Had a hard 
time refueling. The third try was suc- 
cessful though we broke a hose. A man 
was washed overboard the first try and 
picked up by a destroyer. 

Fine cooperative crew on the Hornet, 
the Medical Department especially 
helpful. Had a cabin to myself until 
one of the officers came down with the 
measles. 

April 12.—Picked up the second 
part of the Task Force. Lost the 13th 
crossing the date line. Gassed ships and 
loaded bombs. 

April 18. — Still more than 900 miles 
out. An enemy surface ship about 150 
feet long was sighted. We made a fast 
turn and manned our planes. One of 
our cruisers opened fire — beautiful 
shooting. Could not see, but no return 
fire. Planes from the carrier scouted. 

I am in Plane 40-2267, the fifteenth 
plane to take off. We got off at 9:15 
a.m. and followed Major Hilger toward 
Japan. Flew low and at minimum 
cruise. Our crew is D. G. Smith, Pilot; 
G. P. Williams, Copilot; Sessler, Bom- 
bardier-Navigator; Sergeant Saylor, 
Gunner; T. R. White, Surgeon. 

Sighted several small steamers and 
fishing boats but apparently caused no 
concern. Flew south of Tokyo, saw 
smoke_in the distance (from bombs?). 
Thirteen planes went to Tokyo, Osaka, 
and Yokohama. At 2:00 p.m. our time 
(1:00 p.m. Japan time) we turned into 
Nagoya Bay past myriads of fishing 
boats and many small steamers. Some 
of the fishing boats were gaily dec- 
orated with lots of flags. Past light- 
houses and coast defense batteries 
without attracting any notice. The only 
person we bothered was one fisherman 
who jumped into the water! 

At 2:30 Japan time the Major wig- 
gled his wings and turned right to- 
ward Nagoya, up over an island to sur- 
prise them. We continued on and then 
turned left over the Isthmus in the direc- 
tion of Osaka and Kobe. 
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THE HORNET STINGS JAPAN 


Harris & Ewing 


THE SURGEON’S DIARY TELLS THE STORY OF THE 
DARING TOKYO RAID AND ESCAPE THROUGH CHINA 


Very pretty and interesting country- 
side, rice paddies terraced clear to the 
tops of the hills. Only airplane seen 
was a Commercial airliner which flew 
overhead. No pursuit seen though we 
flew by several airfields. Over the 
ridge to Osaka. Dense smoke from the 
“Pittsburgh of Japan.” Took pictures 
of factories along the river. 

At 3:15 Japan time we picked up 
oo and altitude and dropped our 
thermite bombs right on the target and 
then dove close to the water at about 
300 m.p.h. Two anti-aircraft got four 
shots at us but all were wide misses. 

We headed out the Bay, fast and 
low past. fortifications, again without 
drawing any fire. Once out to sea we 

up a course parallel to the coast 
and throttled back to minimum cruise. 
Took film out of camera and sealed it 
in tin and put it in my pocket, which 
later proved most opportune. No other 
pictures known to be saved. 

At 4:15 p.m. Japan time we sighted 
two pursuit planes having target prac- 
tice. They didn’t see us until we were 
even with them; then they gave chase, 
but a short run at maximum cruise 
left them hopelessly in the distance. At 
4:45 we passed a formation of three 
Jap cruisers heading seaward, but here 
again no notice was taken of us! At 
5:00 p.m. we passed the tip of Japan. 
Expected pursuit but saw none. 

The weather closed in as we neared 
the China coast. Getting dark. Unknown 
shore. Overcast, so no sights could be 
taken. Circled several times. Motors 
cold and no visibility, so we landed in 


the water alongside an island, 11 hours 
and 45 minutes after take-off, or 6:00 
p.m. local (Chinese) time. 

Had a hard time releasing the life 
raft and then punctured one side. Ship 
went down in eight minutes. Sessler 
swam ashore, we paddled. Nearly an 
hour in the cold yellow water. Dark. 
Rocks all around with big waves break- 
ing over them. Turned over three times. 
The last time I was too tired to climb 
back on, so popped my life vest and 
swam, towing the raft. Current nearly 
swept us past the point but finally we 
made it. Climbed up nearly vertical 
rocks through the surf. Tried to save 
the raft but too tired. « 

Climbed up to top of cliff and looked 
for signs of life. Nearly fell over sev- 
eral cliffs and huddled to get warm, 
for we were thoroughly chilled and ex- 
hausted. Too cold and no shelter from 
the wind and rain, so went exploring 
again. Saw a dim light and headed 
toward it. Found a haystack and a 
goat shed. We curled up in the straw. 
The owner came out with a candle and 
dragged us into the house, built a fire 
of straw on the floor, and we took off 
our wet clothes and got warmed up 
somewhat. We four went to bed in 
the family bed, two each way! 

At first the people said they were 
Japanese, but finally we found a book 
with some English words in and the 
Chinese equivalents. Then we estab- 
lished ourselves as Americans (Megua) 
and found out that they were Chinese 
(Chung qua). We were fed and given 
dry, if inhabited clothing. 
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April 19.— Awakened early by an 
influx of visitors; one, a more prosper- 
ous-looking man, was evidently a lead- 
er. Soon after he left, our host came to 
us and told us by signs that-this man 
and another had taken a boat, and we 
thought he meant that they had gone 
to warn the Japs. We were in a fever 
of impatience to get away, so we 
donned our still wet clothing and after 
a breakfast of rice, tea, dried shrimp, 
and garlic greens, set off. 

The first person we met was Sessler, 
much to our joy. He was still intact, 
though chilly, having spent the night 
in a sheltered cleft in the rocks, about 
two miles from where we landed. A 
native explained that because of a Jap 
gunboat in local waters we should have 
to wait till dark to go. Nothing for us 
but to go back and keep under cover. 

When we got back to our host's 
house we found our prosperous friend 
there with the news that the Japanese 
were near. We napped and tried to dry 
our clothes all afternoon. About dusk 
five men, including our host’s best 
friend, took us down to a small junk. 
After stowing us in the bottom they 
started to scull the boat off to sea. 
We rowed until midnight and reached a 
large island. Here two men with lan- 
terns took me by the hand and led 
me off to an outpost, and after an hour’s 
walk we arrived at a farmhouse. 

Inside was a loca] leader, who spoke 
some* English. He told me that an- 
other of our planes had crashed near-by 
and that he and his men had sent them 
to Free China only that evening. The 
flyers had apparently been badly in- 
jured. The Chinese illustrated heads 
cut, eyes injured, teeth knocked out, 
arms and legs broken. I learned that 
five of our ships had gone over in ad- 
dition to thé two which crashed, and 
that one had dropped two flares. 

The other men- arrived and we all 
went another mile to a house where 
we were given a mat on the earthen 
floor and some covers. We went to 
sleep almost at once. 

April 20.— Spent the day under cover. 
The Chinese called and brought us some 
chicken for dinner. Gave out pictures 
of my kids and coins to the people. 
Photos highly prized. Water pump 
wheel in house. Sanitation nonexistent. 

The leader told us that we were a 
very few miles from the Japs and we 
would make our next move that night. 
Five men were detailed, including his 
No. 1 boy. They arrived ‘with English, 
Belgian, and German pistols decorated 
with red cords and tassels, and ancient 
“Russian” rifles. 

In the late afternoon we got word 
that the Japs were coming and we 
split up, all going different ways. The 


leader and another man and I went the 
way back over some hills. Finally 
reached a canal where we all got into 
a boat and went for a long ride, collect- 
ing hard-boiled eggs by the way! Much 
shouting back and forth. 

We reached the end of the canal 
about dusk and then walked a mile to 
a kind of barracks where we had sup- 
per. Then walked about two miles far- 
ther in the dark until we came to the 
water again. Here we entered an ap- 
parently abandoned house where we 
waited a couple of hours, evidently for 
the moon to set. Then we got into an- 
othér small boat and after a short trip 
again disembarked and walked. 

Finally we wound up in an old tem- 
ple. The old priest had fine ‘features, 
wild hair and beard, and wore a black 
gown. Our leader and the priest of- 
fered up prayers for us. Then we had 
tea and eggs and curled up on a mat on 
the floor. No covers. Very cold night. 

April 21. — Spent the day under cov- 
er, resting and drying out. About 3:00 
p.m. one of the men came rushing in 
with the news that sixty-five Japs were 
looking for us and were on their way 
there. We hastily gathered our few be- 
longings and went into hiding in a cave. 
T’e Chinese brought mats and a can- 
dle for us and then left us for perhaps 
a half an hour. Then after some scuf- 
fling, which scared us plenty, five or 
six men came in. They all sat down 
between us and the door and loaded 
and cocked their guns, very obviously 
ready to die in our defense. 

We felt trapped like rats and I had 
some of the worst moments of my life 
while we waited for the Japs to find 
us. At last the host brought us some 
rice and tea but I couldn't eat. After 
nearly two hours we heard someone 
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One of the crews of the Tokyo raid being guided south by the Chinese. 


calling to us and everyone relaxed and 
crawled out. 

We started off while it was still quite 
light and Walked at least eight miles 
around rice paddies back and forth 
to another-building, and then finally to 
the water and into a small junk. But 
we were surprised to wind up at 4:00 
a.m. in a place we had not been head- 
ing for. We were later told that the 
Japanese were waiting at the village 
we had planned to go to. 

Stopped at a store for tea while they 
rounded up someone who spoke Eng- 
lish. We then went to the home of a 
fat and jovial gentleman. Typical Chi- 
nese gentry. We talked until 8:00 a.m., 
had a sumptuous breakfast, and washed 
with soap. 

Then, we started off for a town, 
carrying our few belongings, mostly 
life vests and spare coats. It was good 
to be walking by daylight. Fascinating 
countryside. A couple of times we hid 
from airplanes, but otherwise the trip 
was without danger. Had a septic hand 
developing and operated on it with my 
pocketknife heated over a match. Got 
very hot and thirsty. Our feet were sore 
and blistered, the soles of our shoes 
cracked from drying them out over a 
fire. Finally arrived at a river where 
we boarded two small junks for ferry- 
boats. The old boatman had a wonder- 
ful face to paint or photograph. A 
young boy ran the other boat. Long trip 
up river. Twice hid from planes. 

At the end of the ferry ride we had 
another stiff walk of fifteen li (five 
miles). 

Magistrate gave us a royal welcome, 
turned out the Guard, etc. Went to 
local Army H.Q. and all had baths with 
soap in a small wooden tub. The Chi- 
nese provided clean civilian shirts (mine 
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much too small) and shorts. Glad to get 
off my lousy underwear! Had a very 
nice dinner and entertainment. Small 
girls brought us flowers, danced, and 
sang. The magistrate gave us each $100 
Mexican and a chicken-blood precious 
stone signature seal. Heard Lawson’s 
crew had been through two days pre- 
viously, and was now in hospital. 

April 23.—Had ‘a gorgeous night's 
sleep and then breakfast. Washed our 
teeth for the first time since leaving the 
ship. Sent wires announcing our_safe 
arrival and cabled my wife “Safe and 
well!” (Zhe cable never arrived. ) 

Big mass meeting in our honor — sol- 
diers and school children. Blew bugles 
(out of tune!), cheered, and sang. The 
magistrate and other officials made 
speeches. A girl spoke in English. 

Then we each made a short speech 
which she translated for them. We were 
then presented with a silk banner and 
adjourned for tea. A Chinese army 
doctor gave us some adhesive and io- 
dine for our feet. The might before, we 
had inquired for cameras but were told 
there were none for 100 li. After tea 
the photographer showed up; they had 
wired for him, and he had come thirty- 
five miles on foot. He took our pictures 
with a big old-fashioned camera. Said 
godd-bye to our friends. (Gave the 
magistrate’s son my helmet.) 

Sedan chairs were provided for us but 
we walked through town, a triumphal 
procession — soldiers, firecrackers, con- 
fetti, cheers and songs. We walked 
about five li before we stopped and 
got into our chairs, and the procession 
was still winding out of the city. Ten 
soldiers, five of us, interpreter, and 
company of soldiers. Seven chairs with 
four men each — $100 for chair and 
four men for the trip. 

Several Jap planes flew by but did 
not molest us — apparently on their way 
to bomb a town further on. We went 
up a long valley. The broad stone-paved 
road degenerated to a single muddy 
track at times. Rice paddies everywhere, 
right up the hillsides. 

Just outside of town we were met by 
a long line of school children and their 
teachers bearing banners and cheering 
and singing — boys and girls with hot 
dusty little faces. We went down the 
main street (10 feet wide) lined with 
shops, mostly selling food. Wonderful 
variety of odors! Turned off to local 
Army H.Q. and school. 

After lunch — eggs again, pork and 
sausage and wine — we headed for the 
mountains, where bandits used to lurk. 
We were assured that none remained, 
but I noticed the soldiers kept a sharp 
lookout. Over an arched bridge and up 
a beautiful valley. The yellowish green 
of the sparkling rice and the deeper 


green of the more mature plants made 
very pretty patterns. Everywhere we 
went people crowded around to see us. 
One baby crawled under my chair. Its 
mother yanked it out and slapped it, 
and it started to cry. I gave it a penny 
and it stopped instantly. They were all 
fascinated by our zippers. 

Arrived at a village at 3:15 p.m. The 
Commanding Officer nice-looking man 
with a voice like H. B. Warner’s. 

Spent the night at Army H.Q. 

April 24.— Up early, walked over to 
the “telegraph” with our guide. It 
turned out to be a very ancient field 
telephone. We spent nearly twenty 
minutes trying to tell the next town 
when to expect us. The “telegraph” 
is an old temple. Peeked behind a par- 
tition and saw several old wooden war- 
rior gods that made my collector’s palm 
itch. Back for breakfast and send-off 

Hazy to rainy. Twenty-five li and 
two hours to L-———. Arrived at 10:00 
a.m. Went past ranks of boy and girl 
scouts, much the cleanest-looking of 
all the people. 

Went to hospital to stay and take 
care of Lawson’s crew. Lawson in very 
poor shape with compound fracture of 
left knee and badly infected leg, eight 
front teeth knocked out and cuts about 
chin and face. Davenport not too good, 
badly infected cuts on right leg. Mc- 
Clure suffering sprained or possibly 
fractured right shoulder and nerve in- 
jury to left arm, small infected cuts 
Clever has infected cuts above left eye, 
scalp, and right leg, sprained right 
ankle, cuts on right hand. Thatcher, one 
small cut on- head. Two Chinese doc- 
tors looking after them. 

Went to work on the boys. Wired 
Chungking to fly some supplies down. 
Found some sulfanilamide and put 
Lawson and Davenport on it. 

The Chinese newspapers came out 
with news of our raid, causing much ex- 
citement. Deputations from the town, 
schools, and all sorts of organizations 
came and brought eggs (at 4 for 
$1.00), cookies, oranges. The local 
magistrate was very helpful, furnishing 
all our food and a cook, who cooks 
“foreign” food. 

April 25 (one week in China). — 
Lawson had a bad night. Gave him two 
transfusions of 150 and 200 c.c by two- 
syringe method, the copilot, Lieutenant 
Williams, donor. Syringes clogged! 

All given Chinese names. I'm “Way 
Esong” meaning “Great and Powerful 
Doctor”! It rained. We had several air 
raid alarms. Planes apparently on the 
way to bomb a near-by town. 

April 26.— Made a splint for Law- 
son’s leg at Mr. X’s and installed it. 
Very painful. Had a table made for 
McClure to get his arms up. Put splint 


a 
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Major Thomas Robert White, the 
flight surgeon on General Doolittle’s 
raid on Japan is now in Italy and 
took part in the Battle of Salerno. His 
diary shows that he saved many lives, 
among them that of Captain Ted 
W. Lawson, author of Thirty Seconds 
Over Tokyo. For his care of the in- 
jured and the medical and dental 
treatment which he gave the Chinese 
during the long trip through China 
to safety, Major White was given the 
D.E.C. and the Silver Star and decora- 
tions from the Chinese government. 


* * * 


on his left hand to prevent contraction. 

Had church services. Mr. X preached. 
The magistrate called and brought 
oranges. Local merchants and party 
officials, army and municipal officials 
called and brought presents nearly 
priceless. Raisins, preserves, wine, 
grapefruit, eggs, thermos bottles, shirts, 
canned butter. Raisins are 2 ounces for 
$1.00; sugar, brown, as there is no 
white, $10.50; fresh milk, two 6-ounce 
cups for $1.00; canned fruit of poor 
grade is $6.00-$10.00 a can; cod liver 
oil $85.00 a bottle; quinine, 2 gr., $1.00; 
matches $2.50 a box; coarse brown salt, 
7 ounces for $1.00; canned butter, 
$15.00 a can; “foreign” candles, $2.50 
each. Toilet soap is $10.00 a bar 
Canned milk is $46.00 a can. Emetine, 
$100 an ampule, and sulfanilamide 
a tablet (.5 gm.). 

April 27.—Gave Lawson an intra- 
venous and he had a very sharp reac- 
tion. Running out of sulfanilamide. 

Smith, Williams, Sessler, Saylor, and 
Thatcher left via chair for the next 
town. Sent letters with them. 

April 28.—Lawson no better, so 
gave him chloroform and operated to 
improve drainage. He nearly went out 
under the anaesthetic. 

I had a chill last night. Malaria? 

April 29.—Felt better. Dressed 
wounds, which are looking better. Went 
downtown shopping. Very interesting 
narrow streets lined with shops, mostly 
selling wood. Bought a thermos for 
$120, sulfanilamide (twenty tablets, 
$40.00). Had another chill and went to 
bed with quinine and a fire. 

May 1.—Stopped quinine. Feeling 
better but have a swell drug rash. Law- 
son’s wounds don’t look so good. Put in 
forty dollars’ worth of sulfa powder. 
The Chinese got us some more sulfa, 
thank goodness. I’m getting joint pains, 
probably flu! 

May 2. — Rainy. Met the doctor from 
————— Hospital. He brought a little 
morphine and sulfa and a blood trans- 
fusion set. Dressed the boy’s wounds. 
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I'm feeling better today but still very 
rheumatic. Lawson no better, durn it. 
Gave him a blood transfusion, Clever 
and McClure donors. 

May 3.— Deputations from Chinese 
Air Force, Girl Guides, Hwangyen 
Youth Movement, and a neighboring 
village with about 400 eggs, cakes, 
sugar, oranges. We've had several thou- 
sand eggs given us already. 

Had church services and went for a 
walk on the City Wall. Very interesting. 
Saw an old cannon in the wheat fields. 
Lawson no better. I’m afraid he'll lose 
that leg. Rainy. Wired for a seaplane to 
pick up Lawson. 

May 4.—Lawson much worse. De- 
cided to amputate. Did a mid-thigh 
under spinal. Gave him 1500 c.c blood 
for transfusion. Pretty nice day. 
Changed dressings. Lawson not react- 
ing very well so far. 

May 5. — Lawson much better. Very 
little drainage so far. 

Mrs. X took me to see an old Taoist 
temple converted into a school. Too bad 
to ruin the old building. It had a pretty 
moon gate and a long flight of steps. 

May 6.— News of Corregidor’s sur- 
render! Visiting Chinese doctors. left 
this morning. ‘Lawson definitely more 
lucid. Changed dressings. 

Davenport, McClure, and Clever in 
chairs, Mr. X and I on foot, went for 
a tour of the city. Saw a cobra. Made 
Mr. X a spring, repaired a safety valve, 
drew some fuse wire, and checked the 
hookup on a charger. 

May 7.—Lawson better but still 
running some temperature. Gave him a 
second pint of my blood. Felt this one 
_ a bit. Other boys doing well. 

May 8.— Lawson looking somewhat 
better in the morning, but bloody stump 
is infected! Durn! Changed dressings. 
Went for a hike with Clever up to the 
City Wall. Nice and clear today. Went 
down town with Mr. X and Dr. C to 
get some dentist’s tools to fix Mr. S’s 
tooth. Dentistry, watchmaking, and 
photography combined in China! Up- 
stairs photo studio with backdrop in- 
teriors, very un-Chinese, much cracked, 
patched and ragged. Feeling somewhat 
shaky as yet from the transfusions. 
Lawson much worse this evening. “Off 
the beam” and not eating. Gave him 
an intravenous and some morphine. 

Had a big Chinese feast at-Dr. C’s — 
sixteen courses and six extras. Had a 
fine time and wonderful food. Dr. C 
apologized for not having anything 
worth eating! 

May 9.— Lawson some better but 
stump plenty infected. Did some den- 
tistry and put in two fillings for Mr. S. 
There have been several patients who 
want me to look at them, but I've ex- 
plained that as a military doctor I can’t 


take them except on consultation with 
Dr. C. They seem to understand and 
honor me for it. There is no other hos- 
pital near-by. 

Had three more dentistry patients 
and three eye patients! 

May 11 — Lawson’s temperature nor- 
mal for first time! Seems on the mend. 

The red invitations to a feast arrived. 
Feast being given by twenty organiza- 
tions. Had our pictures taken. Presented 
with banner and silver knife, fork, 
spoon, and napkin ring all engraved 
“Presented to Dr. White in remem- 
brance of the first bombing of the coun- 
try of the dwarfs, by the Chamber of 
Commerce.” Very nice food. Didn’t eat 
or drink as much as last. time. Shark 
fins, very rare and expensive, mothball 
candies. Had tea first at a separate 
table. “Welcome” spelled out in millet 
seed. I borrowed Mr. X’s ornaments to 
wear. Cut Davenport’s hair. 

News broke that“army bombers (that 
means U. S. ) raided Japan. Some 3000 
casualties and fires burned two days. 

May 14.—Five canes arrived this 
morning inscribed in Chinese, “A 
keepsake to the officers of our friends 
and allics of the American Air Force. 
The 3lst Year of the Chinese Republic, 
the fifth month, the twelfth day (May 
12, 1942). Presented by the people of 
the District of I r 

Walked over to the local magistrate’s 
office and back with Davenport and 
Clever. The office is in an old temple. 
Nice view. Signs and idols, one of a 
physician! Mac and Lawson both have 
temperatures. Durn! Poor Mac _ has 
boils. Lawson’s temperature going up. 
Starting sulfanilamide on both of them. 

May 17.— Had news that the Japs 
are moving up fast. Plan to get out to- 
morrow to be on the safe side. Dr. C 
won't take any money for his services 
or expenses! 

Took Lawson, Davenport, and Clever 
to X’s for tea and supper. Checked 
glasses for Mr. X and Mr. T. Mrs. X 
gave me some doilies for Edith, and 
Mr. T gave me a stamp. 

News not so good. Have to leave to- 
morrow, rain or shine. Lawson stood 
the trip O.K. and we are all packed. 

Whatever people can say about the 
unsanitary conditions, etc., of the Chi- 
nese, no one can ever complain about 
their hospitality. They are great people. 

(Traveling first by sedan chair, then 
by ricksha, ferry, truck, and ambulance, 
Major White and the other survivors 
finally reached the Burmese border, 
where they were picked up by planes 
and started on their long way back. 
— The Editor.) 


Reprinted by permission of The Atlantic 
Monthly and Mrs. Clarence G. White. 


POEMS to REMEMBER 


ARM. IN ARM, THE GIRLS 
By August Derleth 


Arm in arm, the girls 

———their laughter 
rising in the afterglow 
and trees, — 


Out of the west, the wind blows, 
sighing, 

over the broken towers, 

over blackened ruins 

where now once more the flowers 

of spring come up among the rubble - 

Ilium’s topless towers 

And Egypt’s ancient signs, 

and cities wasted long by time, 

and only yesterday, 

by bombs rained down: 

night birds flying, 

Arcturus high, 

a new moon in the sky-—— 


Over the wind’s voice, 
the sadness in new leaves, 
past the loneliness 
of streetlights in the trees, 
hear 
the young girls’ voices 
ringing clear. 


In the city, village, town, 
where the slow afterglow 
falls down 
the west, and the emerald eye of eve- 
ning’s star 
glows from the sickle of the moon, 
and the owl's little cry 
rides on the wind — 


———their voices, laughter 
rising in the afterglow 
and trees, 


night in April 
night in spring: 

so once in Bablyon, this ancient rite, 

so once in Athens and in Rome 

the young girls walked the evening, 
walked 

down afterglow in wind, 

with their laughter torn from the flower 
of their lips, 

their bright eyes clear, 

knowing nothing of fear. 


This appealing lyric is written by 
a thirty-five year old Wisconsin poet. 
He is best known as a writer of short 
stories. Reprinted permission of 
August Derleth and James A. Decker, 
publisher. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS SECTION 


Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Social Studies and English) 


Student Poll on World Organization 


What students think about the new 
world a’comin’ is important. Their gen- 
eration will help to shape that world. 
Their opinion doesn’t count at the polls 
yet. But it will soon. Now they are 
thinking things through, examining the 
evidence, listening to their elders. be- 
ginning to take sides on world issues. 
How sure-footed are they? What do 
they accept intellectually? What are 
they willing to stand back of and put 
into practice? 


Questions for Discussion: 

(a) Are any of the results of the poll 
a surprise to youP (b) Examine the 
“Don't Know” column to see which 
questions are subject to the largest per- 
centage of uncertainty. (c) What con- 
clusions can you draw trom the poll 
results as to student support of U. S. 
cooperation in world organization for 
peace and security? (d) How would 
each of these propositions affect you 
directly or indirectly it it were adopt- 
ed? 
Something to Do: 


It the class did not take part in the 
Student Opinion Poll through your 
school paper, ask them to vote on the 
seven propositions. Compare the re- 
sults of the class poll with the national 
results. Discuss the points on which 
results vary. Choose questions on which 
there is considerable uncertainty for 
individual and group study 

The reason behind a vote is highly 
significant. Invite students with con- 
flicting opinions to present them to the 
class. Then open the question for gen- 
eral class discussion. Ask students to 
study their own beliets. Are they based 
on emotion, borrowed from someone 
else whom they respect, colored by 
popular opinion, based on independent 
study and thought? 


Susan B. Anthony 


The modern girl takes her rights tor 
granted. She may learn with surprise 
how recently recognition of them was 
won, and how long and hot a battle 
was fought to gain them 


Something to Do: 


Ask each girl in the class to collect 
material on one of the women who 
were active in winning voting rights 


tor women: Susan B. Anthony, Lucy 
Stone, Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Anna Shaw, Carrie Chapman 
Catt. Then ask the girls to write a 
number of brief daily accounts of the 
activity carried on by the woman she 
has studied. Details of incident and 
situation may be imagined, but should 
be based on actual conditions, activi- 
ties, and persons. 

Women worked bravely and dog- 
gedly to win rights. What account can 
be given of their use of them in re- 
cent years? Ask the boys in the class 
to prepare and present to the girls a 
fair-minded report on woman’s achieve- 
ment in the political and business fields 
(See Dr Commager’s article and the 
research materials listed on the teach- 
er’s page of Scholastic for Feb. 7, 44.) 
Are there responsibilities which women 
have failed to meet? Let the girls argue 
this point with the boys. 

Ask a group from the art class to 
do a series of posters and charts show 
ing changes in women’s dress, occupa- 
tion, social activities, et cetera. 


Postwar World Unit: 26. Committee 
for Economic Development 


Business — “Big Business” and little 
business — is on the mat. The depres- 
sion and unemployment of the 1930s 
have caused many people to challenge 
the ability of private enterprise to cope 
with our economic problems. These 
people bring government control into 
the economic ring as challenger. What 
kind of setting-up exercises is business 


COMING NEXT WEEK 
(April 17-22 issue) 


For Social Studies 

Classes: 

Secretary Hull’s 
How It Has Worked 

Walter Lippmann’s History of 
American Foreign Policy in Pictures 

American [Institutions 14:* The 
Schools, by Henry Steele Commager 

Postwar World: Unit 27: Plans of 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce and 
National Manufacturers Assn. for Em- 
ployment 
For English Classes: 

West With the Night, a Flying Ad- 
venture, by Beryl Markham 

Why Some Words Are Shorter, by 
Maxwell Nurnberg 

The Adventures of Mark Twain 
(Double page picture spread based on 
forthcoming film) 


and General 


Foreign Policy: 


using to strengthen itself to retain its 
title after the war? 
Topics for Discussion: 

(a) How does a national organiza- 
tion such as C.E.D. help local business 
organizations and business executives? 
(b) C.E.D. is over a year old. What 
has it done to date? (c) What future 
action does Mr. Hoffman propose? (d) 
Do his proposals seem to you cause for 
an optimistic outlook? (e) Do his pro- 
posals meet the economic shortcomings 
of the prosperous 1920s indicated by 
the Brookings Institution? (See Postwar 
Unit 25, Scholastic, Apr. 3.) (f) What 
national business organizations are 
there beside C.E.D.? (g) Are any of 
Mr Hoffman’s proposals likely to meet 
opposition from businessmen? 


Something to Do: 


Ask the students to make a survey ol 
the employment situation in your com- 
munity before the war, and now. Find 
out what plans local businessmen are 
making for production and employ- 
ment after the war. Get in touch 
with your local C.E.D. committee chair- 
man or Chamber of Commerce secre- 
tary and ask him to send someone to 
talk with the class about business ac- 
tivities and plans. Get your name on 
their mailing lists ‘for materials and 
reports as they develop. 


Spanish “Neutrality” on Trial 


Spain claims that she is sitting on 
the fence between the forces of the 
Axis and the United Nations. The facts 
are against these claims. So are the 
acts of the present Spanish regime. 
And so is Spain’s history. Spain’s future 
must have looked bright early in the 
sixteenth century. Instead it has been 
black. Winds of enlightenment and re- 
form in government, society, education 
which have swept over other countries 
of Europe have not blown strongly ir 
Spain. 

Topics for Discussion: 


(a) How were the international) 
cards stacked against the Republic dur- 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 12) 

1. Who’s Who: 2, 1, 4, 3, 5. 

Il. Spanish Neutrality: 1-b; 2-a; 3-a; 4 
c; 5-c. 

Ill. Susan B 
temperance, slavery; 
voted. 

IV. Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment: 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T. 

V. Votes for Soldiers: 1-a; 2-a; 3-a; 4-c. 


Anthony: 1-Friends; 2- 
3-19th; 4-14th; 5- 
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ing the civil war of 1936-39? (b) Why 
did Britain, France and the United 
States refuse to aid the Loyalist cause? 
(c) Explain the statement often made 
that Spain’s civil war was a rehearsal 
for World War II. (d) What evidence 
is there that in spite of her protesta- 
tions Spain is actively supporting the 
Axis cause? (e) How has our Govern- 
ment expressed its disapproval of Fran- 
co and his regime? 
Activities 

Spain is a country which may soon 
have drastic changes. The democratic 
forces within the country need the sup- 
port of democratic countries. They will 
be working against forces that have 
been in the Spanish saddle for cen- 
turies. We can't help without knowl- 
edge of Spain’s history and problems. 
Ask students to collect and post pic- 
tures of Spain. Assign reports on the 
history of the country. Hold a round- 
table discussion of reforms needed to 
root poverty and ignorance out of 


Spain. 
Votes for Soldiers 


Can we afford to let red-tape, trans- 
portation headaches, and __ political 
squabbles deprive Americans in service 
of their democratic right to vote? What 
are the soldier vote problems? 
Questions for Discussion: 

(a) How have political interests 
figured in the soldier vote controversy? 
(b) Why was the 1940 soldier vote 
small? (c) How has the soldier vote 
controversy indicated that states are 
constantly on the alert to protect their 
rights against federal encroachment? 
(d) What did the President mean by 
denouncing the Eastland-Rankin Bill 
as a “fraud”? (e) How would citizens 
of your state serving in the armed 
forces vote under the provisions of the 
compromise bill? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
READING 
The Hornet Stings Japan 

Last week it was suggested in these 
columns that slow readers be encour- 
aged to look for readily assimilated 
phrases and parallel constructions. The 
ability to take in such phrases at a 
glance is a valuable skill. In order to put 
this into practice, ask your slow readers 
to read the entire article by Major 
White silently. Allow them all the time 
they need, but do not proceed with di- 
rections till all have finished. 

Now tell them they are to take a sort 
of speed test, in which both the accu- 
racy with which they answer and the 
rapidity with which they finish will 
count. They are to find the paragraphs 
in which each of the following incidents 


or conditions are written about; and 
they are to write on their paper the 
page number, column number, and par- 
agraph number. Partial paragraphs 
within columns are to be classed as 
whole -paragraphs. For instance, the 
third column on page 13 contains 4 
paragraphs, though the first is actually 
only a continuation of the previous col- 
umn. 

Here is an example. To indicate the 
location of the paragraph describing the 
old Chinese priest, pupils need write 
only: 14, 2, 3. This refers to page 14, 
column 2, paragraph 3. Place the refer- 
ences on the board; have pupils letter 
their answers accordingly. 

A. Paragraph describing Major 
White’s operation on his own hand (14, 
3, 4). 

B. Paragraph describing take-off from 
Hornet (13, 1, 7). 

C. Paragraph describing 
with Lawson’s crew (15, 2, 6). 

D. Paragraph describing saving of 
the camera film (13, 2. 3). 

E. Paragraph telling of Lawson’s am- 
putation (16, 1, 4). 

F. Paragraph telling of gift of silver 
from Chamber of Commerce (16, 2, 4). 

G. Paragraph describing high cost of 
materials in China (15, 3, 2). 

H. Paragraph telling of cable Major 
White sent his wife (15, 1, 2). 

I. Paragraph in which men wash 
teeth for first time since leaving ship 
(15, 1, 2). 

J. Paragraph in which Major White 
gives penny to baby (15, 2, 1) or (15, 
1, 8). 

Have pupils raise their hands as soon 
as they finish. Note the order and give 
highest marks to those answering accu- 
rately earliest. 


meeting 


Sergeant Carmichael 


Your more rapid readers will find it 
worth while to examine “Sergeant Car- 
michael” after their first reading in order 
to become acquainted with some un- 
usual words. We direct your attention 
to the following words, together with 
suggestions for their study. 

borne—past participle of bear; note 
difference from born in spelling and 
meaning. 

ejected—similarity to rejected should 
be noted; meaning of root discussed. 

dinghy—note spelling, pronunciation; 
not to be confused with dinky or dingy. 

imagery—quite different from imag- 
ination; has a meaning of its own. 
phosphorescent—its bark is worse 
than its bite; most people recognize 
phosphorous—go on from there. 
crystallize—it’s a literal compound, 
like most of the -ize words. 
resilience—a useful word, whether ap- 
plied to tangible or intangible things. 


APPRECIATION 


Sergeant Carmichael 


There are a number of things about 
Flying Officer X’s short story that dis- 
tinguish it. Indeed, all of the stories in 
his recently published volume, There’s 
Something in the Air, have this same 
distinction. To make sure that your pu- 
pils do not, in the excitement of finding 
out what happens io the crew, overlook 
the literary excellence of the story, use 
these questions. 

1. Why is this a short story rather 
than merely a narrative of adventure? 

2. Point out fictional touches — 
choice of words, handling of character, 
method of presentation. 

3. Find some particularly effective 
figures of speech, such as “daylight like 
pale butter.” 

4. Show how the author has made 
good use of verbs and nouns. 


INVESTIGATION 


Here are some outside assignments 
which interested pupils may want to 
tackle. 

1. Read Ted Lawson’s Thirty Sec- 
onds Over Tokyo and report to the class 
on what he has to say about Major 
White. Further facts on the bombing of 
Tokyo and the escape through China 
are to be found in that book. 

2. Read one of the other stories in 
There’s Something in the Air, by H. E. 
Bates. Tell the class what you thought 
of it as compared to “Sergeant Car- 
michael.” 

3. In a volume of world literature or 
a book on drama, look up Chekhov and 
report to the class what you can find 
about his life and works. Pay particular 
attention to his plays and comment on 
the critical opinions of these plays. 


Correction 


“Onward, Ye Peoples!” recommend- 
ed on the teachers page of Scholastic, 
for March 6, is an original composition 
by Jan Sibelius, of which Galaxy Music 
Corporation, 17 W. 46th St., New York 
City, are copyright owners. 


Acknowledgment 

“The Changing British Island,” an essay 
by Hector Bolitho, which appeared in 
Senior Scholastic for March 13-18, page 
22, was erroneously attributed to The 
American Magazine. The credit line should 
have read as follows: “Reprinted by per- 
mission of The American Mercury.” 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
I.-1-b; 2-a; 3-a; 4-c. 
II. 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F. 
Ill. Check b, d. 
Words to the Wise: 1-d; 2-i; 3-e; 4-a; 
5-g; 6-c; 7-h; 8-j; 9-f; 10-b. 





Three “thirds” show why cereal 
foods carry their weight nutritionally 





OF THE FOODS AMERICANS EAT,* -CEREAL FOODS CONTRIBUTE 


olmost a third (28-30%) of the 


FOOD-ENERGY 


(calories) 


PROTEIN 


almost a third (28-30%) of the 


B VITAMINS AND IRON 





*Based on 2800 calorie prewar diet, and on assumption cereal consumption consisted wholly of enriched flour and bread 
and whole-grain or restored cereals. Current enrichment levels used. All data adjusted for losses in cooking. *40% of 
the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 38.5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron (as recommended for a 2800 calorie diet). 


HE CEREAL FOODS (including flour, bread 
ye breakfast cereals) are conceded to be the 
most economical of our major foodstuffs in the con- 
tribution of food-energy. Their contribution of pro- 
tein is likewise important. Now, thanks to flour 
enrichment and cereal restoration, they also carry 
more than their share of three B vitamins and iron. 

The simplest way to grasp, fully, the nutritional 
significance of cereal foods, insofar as our national 
dietary is concerned, is to carry a mental image of 
the three “thirds” pictured above. 


Flour and bread enrichment, and cereal restora- 
tion, are steps of truly major importance toward the 
improvement of our national diet. Many nutrition- 
ists hold the view that if the consumption of cereals 
were confined to those of enriched, restored and 


whole grain types, their consumption could be 
materially increased without impairing the attrac- 
tiveness and acceptability of our diet .. . and with- 
out impairing it nutritionally. 

In their view such an increase could mean an 
actual nutritional gain—if coupled with a lessened 
consumption of non-protective foods. Increased 
consumption of “protective” foods is of course a 
highly desirable goal. From that standpoint it is true 
that an inc~eased consumption of cereal products of 
the enrichea, whole-grain and restored types can 
contribute toward better nutrition in a material way. 


The newer knowledge of nutrition has received 
one of its most practical applications in the develop- 
ments that have made enriched flour and bread 
and restored breakfast cereals widely available. 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher gov't standards, including Drifted Snow 

“‘Home-Perfected”’ Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick contains enriched 

flour. Alsd, all our ready-to-eat cereals are restored to whole grain levels. All the brands above 
ore registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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Pledge to the Flag Poster 


You will want to display this 
beautifully lithographed 
PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 
poster these days when it is 
more important than ever 
to instill patriotism in your 
students. Excellent for class- 
rooms, auditoriums, offices 
and clubrooms. Beautifully 
designed and lithographed 
in five colors with hand- 
some frame. 


SMALL PLEDGE TO THE FLAG, 
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Was $1.00 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Boys looking ahead to service in the 
armed forces want facts. They are full of 
questions and they'll find the answers in 
Service in the Armed Forces, Victory 
Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 6, prepared by 
the U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. This pamphlet gives gen- 
eral information and then details on the 
Army, Army Air Forces, Navy, Coast Guard, 
Marine Corps, and Merchant Marine. 
“How can I get into one of the various 
services other than through Selective Serv- 
ice?” “How can I be assigned to the Sea- 
bees?” “What is, legally, a conscientious 
objector?” “What happens while in the 5- 
day indoctrination school of the Coast 
Guard?” “What is the pay which a cadet 
receives in the Merchant Marine?” These 
are samples of the 376 questions asked and 
clearly answered in the pamphlet. It costs 
20c and can be ordered from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington D. C. 


* * * 


What do you teach? How does your sub- 
ject fit into the whole picture of significant 
wartime education? What possibilities for 
making your work count in new ways may 
you have overlooked? Whatever your sub- 
ject — speech, dramatics, music, art, radio, 
visual education — you will find stimulat- 
ing suggestions in The Communication 
Arts and the High School Victory Corps, 
prepared for the Federal Security Agency 
of the U. S. Office of Education, by a 
committee of experts from schools all over 
the country, with an introduction by El- 
mer Davis. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 25c a copy. 


Teen-Age Night Clubs 


Wholesome recreation for adolescents as 
a measure to combat wartime juvenile de- 
linquency receives valuable reinforcement 
from a pamphlet just issued by the Royal 
Crown ‘Cola Company, purveyors of soft 
drinks. “How to Organize and Operate a 
Teen-Age Night Club” is the title of this 
pamphlet, addressed to high school boys 
and girls and written in their own language. 
The content is, however, soundly con- 
ceived and based on authoritative informa- 
tion. A complete survey of local teen-age 
night clubs and their methods of organiza- 
tion was conducted, and the material was 
prepared after conferences with officials 
of national guidance and recreation organ- 
izations. 

The pamphlet contains timely informa- 
tion on choice of locations, community 
support, adult supervision, equipment, 
decorations, music, eptertainment, finan- 
cial policies, dues, admission fees, mem- 
bership and democratic organization, re- 
freshments, publicity, etc. Free copies of 
the pamphlet will be sent on request to 
any teacher or student interested. Address: 
Royal Crown Cola, Dept..S, Columbus, 
Georgia. 


This poster has been issued by the Na- 
tional Education Association as an urgent 
reminder of the need and importance of 
American teachers today. Schools need 
new teachers. Boys and girls depend on 
teachers new and old to see them through 
a difficult time. Teaching offers a high 
challenge now more than ever and affords 
satisfaction, too. It is an essential industry 
for the war now and peace later. That is 
the message of this NEA poster. It meas- 
ures 15 by 20 inches ang is printed in 
four colors. Sample copies may be obtained 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
or from your state Education Association, 
which will also supply the poster in quan- 
tity on request. Write also for two pamph- 
lets: “Yes, I Am a Teacher,” from an arti- 
cle by Millicent J. Taylor ih the Christian 
Science Monitor, and “The Return of a 
Teacher,” by Beulah I. Hilblink. 

* * * 

The local library of Montclair, New 
Jersey and the Montclair Senior High 
School Librarian, Miss Ruth Tubby, are 
carrying out an exciting experiment in 
collaboration. During the past year, the 
community library has loaned the school 
books of current interest chosen from the 
High School Victory Corps Reading List, 
for six months’ periods. It has also sent at 
intervals ten copies each of five books for 
classroom use: New World a’Comin’, One 
World, The Moon Is Down, Under Cover, 
The Pocket Book of Verse. It organized 
classes to instruct students in the use of 
a Bell & Howell 16mm. projector. This 
course resulted in student film showings in 
the library and at school assemblies. 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teacher Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books or- 
dered, at the prices indicated. If a book- 
let is available free of charge, of course, 
no money need be sent. Address: SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHER SERV- 
ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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HE frankness and honesty and the 
Taal feeling of the following au- 
tobiography make it immediately ap- 

pealing. Written as a class assignment, 
Pithout thought of publication, it is the 
writing of a talented student who will 
always find in his environment rich 
sources Of material for thought and 
writing. 


My Life 


In the little mining town of Drifton, 
Pennsylvania, I enjoyed the life of a 
miner's son, because while it was not 
a rich life, it was certainly a full one, 
full of all the good, wholesome things 
of living. Homemade bread was baked 
in an outside oven which filled the 
whole village with longing for a slice 
served hot with good yellow butter 
churned in the little brown shack be- 
hind the stable. Big fat oranges filled 
the toes of the Christmas stockings. On 
cold winter nights one snuggled deep 
under a feather-tick a foot thick. 

Then we were ordered to vacate the 
pleasant red-frame dwelling, known as 
a “company house,” in which my par- 
ents had lived since their marriage. A 
mine was settling beneath our house and 
the other houses of the village. Much 
as I loved our new home in “New Drif- 
ton,” with all its modern conveniences, 
I often find myself wandering down 
the clay streets of the old town, now 
nothing more than a pock-marked shell, 
and up the former grass-bordered side- 
walks to the site of my old home. I sit 
for an hour or so, trying to picture the 
cherry tree that stood in front of the 
house, the back yard with its fresh smell 
of vegetables, our dog sitting on the 
front steps waiting to greet anyone 
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who entered the garden. When I return 
home, I feel a warm enjoyment inside 
me, as though I had just come out of 
the pleasant sunshine of my childhood. 

The town where I now live is a beau- 
tiful, modern organization of privately- 
owned dwellings. When the town was 
being built, all the old Driftonites got 
together and helped as a community in 
straightening yards, putting up hedges, 
and erecting street lights and concrete 
walks. When all this was completed, 
the boys got together and built a swim- 
ming pool. 

I started school in 1932, an unforget- 
table adventure for me, because I loved 
school from the. first day and love it 
still. Books are never for me the drudg- 
ery that most boys complain about, and 
yet I am not a bookworm. They are 
the thoughts of other men, greater than 
myself, whose acquaintance I am happy 
to make; they are faraway places which 
I know I can never visit, but there is a 
joy in knowing that these places exist. 

In 1941 war was declared on Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan by my own United 
States. It was then that I first began 
to have a funny feeling inside me. The 
joy and happiness I had always known 
began to disappear from my heart. It 
was something I couldn't explain or 
find an answer for. But later I knew. 
It was a premonition of what was com- 
ing. In the course of a year, five of my 
brothers went to war. Today, from a 
family of eleven there are left only my 
parents, my brother and I. 

I like to sing, dance and play like 
others, but I am positive of one thing: 
Happiness cannot exist when the evil 
of war is about you. It is like being in 
jail, with the sun, moon and stars shut 
out. 

This past summer I vacationed in 
New York, New Jersey, and on my 
brother’s farm. While I was in the city, 
I seemed happy. But was I happy? I 
asked myself that question many times. 
When I walked down the street, I 
looked at the buildings, short and tall. 
The sun was shut out from the short 
buildings by the shadow of the tall ones, 
and the short ones seemed to beg for the 
sun, but it never came. 

On the farm, I did the chores and 





sent the cows out to pasture early in 
the morning before the sun was up. 
Then I would run to a nearby hilltop 
and watch the sun rise. The birds; trees, 
flowers, and animals all seemed to come 
back to life. Everything except human- 
ity was free once more to live through 
a happy day. I was happy too and sang 
as I went back to the farmhouse for 
breakfast. Then, a look at the news- 
paper and the story of what mankind 
was doing, and like a flash the fear 
would come back. 

Today I am back in school and have 
this year and next before I graduate. 
My parents want me to have a college 
education. If this struggle for peace is 
still on, I propose to fight by the side 
of my brothers. Perhaps then this funny 
feeling will leave me. Will it? 

Elmer Butchko, 15 
Foster Township High School 


Freeland, Pennsylvania 
Rose M. Ferdinand, Teacher 


The feeling that the theme is symboli- 
cal, that more is implied than is said, 
adds to the enjoyment of this compact 
and dignified poem. 


Las Plumas de Plata 


Across the hot plains, the majestic moun- 
tains, 

The Spaniards came. 

Their plumed helmets glittered, 

Their sabers 

Reflected the sun. 

Great cities had fallen for Pizzarro. 

These Conquistadores 

Had slaughtered and plundered and 
ravaged. 

Now they are gone. 


Long years passed by — 
The sunrise was coming. 
The law of free men 
Overcame that of plunder and power. 
Under the hot plains, on the majestic 
mountains, 
The conquerors lie. 
Their plumed helmets have rusted. 
Only 
The silver plumes remain. 
Barbara Gray Fruth, 16 
Fostoria (Ohio) High School 
Mable J. Bourquin, Teacher 

















if you can fix these symbols in 
your mind, you can learn, to spell. 


For hundreds of years, good and sin- 
cere people have been trying to sim- 
plify English spelling. One of the most 
ardent of spelling reformers was Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, who once 
went so far as to order all government 
documents printed in simplified spell- 
ing. 

You cannot imagine how indignant 
the whole country became — Congress 
darkly warned that it would withhold 
the executive printing appropriation if 
the decree were not rescinded, and the 
President was forced by public opinion 
to give in. Later, when Roosevelt lost 
another bid for the presidency, the New 
York Sun maliciously printed a one- 
word, _simplified-spelling _ editorial: 
“Thru!” 

Admittedly, simplified spelling not 
only would save time, space, and 
money, but also would give a degree of 
emotional security to those millions of 
Americans who have managed to con- 
vince themselves that they cannot spell 
and never would be able to even if 
they tried. 

But if you are literate, you can be- 
come a perfect speller. There are two 
means to this end. One is to disabuse 
yourself of the notion that because of 
some mysterious quirk in your mental 
make-up you cannot conquer your spell- 
ing difficulties. In all the land there is 
not a person of normal intelligence who 
cannot spell accurately if he really 
wants to. 

The second means is learning to rely 
on your visual memory. Visual memory 
is what makes it possible for you to tell 
the difference between Aunt Suzie and 
Aunt Elizabeth. It’s the ability that pre- 
vents you from confusing roast of beef 
with a pound of kidneys. If your visual 
memory is sufficiently developed so that 
your butcher can’t sell you lamb under 
the pretense that it’s porterhouse steak, 
then it’s good enough for you to remem- 
ber which of these spellings are correct: 
irresistible, or irresistable; analyze or 
analize; separate or seperate. 

You do not have to spend fifteen min- 
utes a day developing your visual mem- 
ory; it’s something you automatically ac- 
quire as you grow out of infancy, while 


HOW 


TO SPELL 


If you can tell Aunt Suzie from Aunt 
Elizabeth, you can learn to spell 


you are acquiring the ability to talk, 
walk and think. 

Here is proof that you, like every- 
body else, have a visual memory. Shown 
above is a sketch of simple but mean- 
ingless symbols. Stare at the sketch un- 
til you think that these symbols are 
engraved on your mind. Then take a 
sheet of paper and a pencil and, with- 
out further reference to the originals, 
reproduce the symbols in their proper 
positions. 

Did you accomplish this with a cer- 
tain amount of success? If you did, your 
worries are over. Using the same tech- 
nique, you can learn to avoid all the 
mistakes you now make in spelling. 

Of the words commonly in use in our 
language, about 100 frequently are mis- 
spelled by literate adults who have de- 
luded themselves into believing that 
spelling is an art they never can master. 
Learn the correct patterns of these 
words, and your hardships with spelling 
are over. 

Here are 20 words that head the list 
— words more frequently written incor- 
rectly than most others in the language. 
Beside each word is a “mnemonic” — a 
little trick that will help you keep the 
correct spelling in your visual memory. 
These memory tricks work for most peo- 
ple. If some of them don’t work for 
you, make up your own. The mnemon- 
ics a poor speller contrives for himself 
are probably more effective, anyway, 
than those he gets from someone else, 
for they are based on his own mental 
associations. 

Study this list with a sincere desire 
to learn (relying either on the mnem- 
onics given or on those you devise for 
yourself), and you probably never again 
will misspell any of these twenty words. 
Following the list is a test of your learn- 
ing success. So put all you've got into it! 


WORD MNEMONIC 
1. all right (the 1. Remember it as two 
most common- separate and dis- 
ly .misspelled _ tinct words, all and 
word in the right; never accept- 
language ) able as alright 
. balloon 2. _ for the word 


. The word cool, plus 
the usual adverbial 


. coolly 


ly 
Note the 
words a rat in both 


ending, 
‘ a 4. and 5. 


. separate 


- 6. drunkenness\ 6. and 7. 
newsstand 


Think of 
these words: drunk- 
en plus ness; news 
plus stqnd 

. dessert (after 8. Two S’s; most peo- 
a meal) ple like a double 

portion 

. Same spelling as 
the verb “to desert. 
Doesn't one feel de- 
serted in the des- 
ert? 

. and 11. These are 
easy; stationery and 
paper contain the 
same two letters- 
ER 
Stationary and 
standing are spelled 
with an A 

. and 18. The only 
three words ending 
in CEED are ex- 
ceed. 


7s 


. desert (the 
Sahara) 


. stationery 
(for writing ) 


(not moving) 


. and 15. Find the 
word ally 

. and 17. Think of 
them: appear and 
appoint with the 
negative prefix DIS 

. Commend with the 
prefix RE 

. and 20. The only 
two words ending 
in YZE 


Now take this little test. If you have 
honestly studied the foregoing list, you 
will make a perfect score without half 
trying. If you don’t, that doesn’t mean 
that you can’t learn to spell. What it 
does mean is that you didn’t concentrate 
seriously enough. It may take you 4 
little longer than the next fellow to 
learn how to spell a word; but with 
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A WORD 


BY NORMAN LEWIS 


enough time, will power, and ingenuity, 
you can learn just as successfully. 


SPELLING TEST 


Directions: Exactly 10 of the 20 
words you’ve studied are spelled incor- 
rectly below. Without referring to the 
previous list, check the ones that are 
wrong. 

. alright 11. stationary 

2. baloon (not moving) 

. coolly . exceed 

. comparative . procede 

5. separate . accidently 

. drunkeness . incidentally 

. newsstand . dissapear 

. desert . disappoint 
( delicious ) . reccommend 

. dessert . analyze 
(Sahara) . paralize 

. stationery 
(for writing ) 

Answers: 1, 2, 6, 8, 9, 13, 14, 16, 18, 
20 are misspelled. 

After coming through this battle with 


few if any wounds, you probably are 
fired with enough enthusiasm to wonder 
if there aren’t some general rules that 
might help you. There are; but I'm re- 
luctant to give them to you. The trouble 
with most spelling rules is that they are 
so complicated it’s almost impossible to 
learn them; furthermore, even if you 
accomplish the impossible and do 
learn them, there usually are so many 
exceptions that confusion piles on con- 
fusion. The only rule I have any fond- 
ness for states that E must be inserted 
after G or C before able, as in changE- 
able, servicEable, chargEable, tracE- 
able, etc. The reason: The E keeps the 
G and C soft, that is, like a J and S, 
respectively. Without the E, the G in 
these words would be pronounced as 
in girl, the C as in cat. I like the rule 


When Theodore Roosevelt ordered all government documents printed in 
simplified spelling, he was forced by public opinion to give up the idea. 


because it’s easy to remember and 
really works; it’s one of the few spelling 
principles sensible enough not to boast 
of any exceptions. 

These five points will help you de- 
velop a healthy attitude toward spell- 
ing: 

1. Good spellers are made, not born; 
anyone can learn to spell correctly, in- 
cluding yourself. 

2. Most people have a pet list of 
words they misspell, and 90 per cent of 
these words are common to all mis- 
spellers. 

3. The best way to remember the cor- 
rect spelling of a word is to rely on your 
visual memory, aided and abetted at 
all times by some simple mnemonic, 
preferably one you've devised for your- 


- self. 


4. When in doubt about the correct 
spelling of a word, look it up in a dic- 
tionary; then study it, find your mnem- 
onic, and impress it on your mind so 
you'll never again be embarrassed by it. 

5. Of the 100 spelling demons many 
are covered in this article; study these 
in particular and eventually round out 
the list by conquering your own per- 
sonal demons through the suggestions 
given under point 4. 

And now let me offer you an oppor- 
tunity to discover how good or bad 
your general spelling ability is. Check 
the correct spelling of each word below; 
then compare with the answers. Get 13 


‘to 15 right, and you may boast of su- 


perior competence in spelling. Eleven 
or 12 right is average; 9 or fewer shows 
you'd better get started on some self- 
improvement. These words are the most 
frequently misspelled after the 20 given. 
la. weird b. wierd 
2a. noticeable b. noticable 
3a. inimitable b. inimitible 
4a. embarassment bb. embarrassment 
5a. irresistable b. irresistible 


a. rediculous b. ridiculous 
7a. dissipate b. disippate 

. preceed b. precede 

a. development b. developement 

a. argument b. arguement 

. superintendant b. superintendent 

a. assisstant b. assistant 

a. occurence b. occurrence 

a. desirable b. desireable 

a. sieze b. seize 

Correct spellings: la, 2a, 3a, 4b, 5b, 
6b, 7a, 8b, 9a, 10a, 1lb, 12b, 13b, 14a, 
15b. 

After all your hard work you deserve 
a little builder-upper for your ego. 
There is one word that the most erudite 
and expert spellers don’t know how to 
spell. It's not an important word, and 
it so rarely has to be written that most 
people simply never get around to 
learning how it should be spelled. The 
word is ukulele. Try it on friends who 
claim to be skillful spellers —9 out of 
10 of them probably will spell it uke- 
lele, and you can derive what satisfac- 
tion you wish out of correcting them! 

In conclusion, here are 35 additional 
words that frequently are misspelled: 
mischievous 
panicky 
repetition 


existence 
benefit 
prisoner 


accommodate 
mathematics 
vengeance 
symmetry 
surprise 
descend 
believe 
inoculate 
pursue 
ecstasy 
committee 
grievous 
awkward 
sacrilegious 
assassin 


description 
analysis 
paralysis 
murmur 
occasion 
unnecessary 
villain 
privilege 
lightning 
anoint 
forty 
diphtheria 
athletic 
discipline 


Reprinted by permission of Good House- 


keeping magazine. 





SHARPEN 


® QUIZ YOURSELF! 


I. FACTS ARE FACTS 


When you've read “The Hornet 
Stings Japan,” underline the best com- 
pleting word or phrase in each of the 
following sentences: 


1. Major White’s observations indi- 
cate that the Japanese (a) were pre- 
pared for bombing planes; (b) did not 
expect the attack; (c) were completely 
indifferent to the presence of enemy 
planes. 

2. After setting the ship down, the 
men (a) tried to reach shore in the 
raft; (b) could not release the raft so 
swam ashore; (c) waded as’ ore. 

8. The part of China in which the 
men landed was (a) under Japanese 
domination; (b) Free China; (c) un- 
inhabited. 

4. For the first few days after land- 
ing, the men (a) had a hard time per- 
suading the Chinese to help; (b) 
stayed in the same village; (c) had to 
move cautiously to avoid the pursuing 
Japanese. 


ll. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Here are some statements about “Ser- 
geant Carmichael.” Mark true state- 
ments T, false ones F. 


1. Johnny found Sergeant 
michael’s constant talk annoying. 

2. When the raft began to deflate, 
Sergeant Carmichael was the first one 
over the side. 

3. Carmichael had no patience with 
Johnny because he let his broken arm 
handicap his movements. 

4. Carmichael taught Johnny how to 
swim. 


iil. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


Here are some suggestions for spell- 
ing. When you've read “How to Spell 
a Word,” check the ones you think are 
good advice. 


Car- 


a. Use simplified spelling. 

b. Get over the idea you can’t spell. 

c. If you have no idea of how to 
spell a word, take any old stab at it. 

d. Make up your own visual aids to 
help you remember correct spellings. 


@ EXPRESS YOURSELF! 
PULL UP A CHAIR 
— And join the discussion: 


1. Here’s a question that ought to 
get you an argument, if that’s what you 
want. Do you think the Tokyo raid did 


YOUR WITS 


enough good to justify what it cost our 
men in human suffering? 


WRITE IT DOWN 
1. List the words you most frequently 


misspell and devise a “mnemonic” for 
each one. 


© MIND YOUR LANGUAGE! 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


From the following list find the right 
word for each blank. Words are from 
“How to Spell a Word.” 


. ardent 


f. ingenuity 
. rescinded g. dissipate 

h. 

i. 


erudite 
symmetry 
sacrilegious 


a 

b 

c. maliciously 

d. literate 

e. deluded j. 
& 


To participate intelligently in 


democratic government our citizens 
eee 

2. The Greek temples were noted for 
LEE EP of line. 

3. Many Germans are discovering to 
their sorrow that they were 
by Hitler’s promises of a New Order. 

4. Senator Pepper of Florida is an 

supporter of President 
Roosevelt. 

5. A cheerful letter from. home will 
_________ the darkest cloud for a lone- 
some soldier. 

6. To speak about mem- 
bers of another race or religion is to 
undermine our American institutions. 

7. This volume on Shakespeare was 
written by an scholar. 

8. To deface a religious building is 
<7 2 

9: The shipwrecked sailors proved 
their by building a raft. 

10. The general __.____ the or- 
der to attack when he learned that the 
enemy had surrendered. 








THE PLAY'S THE THING 
The Cherry Orchard 


hy A good season on Broadway. Cole 
Porter is vying with Gilbert and Sul- 
livan; Gershwin with Franz Lehar; 
Moss Hart and Maxwell Anderson with 
Shakespeare and Chekhov. All are do- 
ing nicely, thank. you. 

One of the best of the revivals is 
Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard. This 
play, first produced in Russia in 1904, 
co-stars Eva Le Gallienne and Joseph 
Schildkraut as brother and sister in a 
decaying family of Russian aristocrats. 

No single member of the cast is given 
Chekhov's spotlight. The Cherry Or- 
chard was written for the Moscow Art 
Theater, where there were no stars. 
Every player was equally important 
and equally expert. Miss Le Gallienne 
and Margaret Webster have kept this 
in mind in their production. The result 
is a balanced cast, with many excellent 
performances. 

The plot of the play is simple, In 
middle life, Lyubov Andreyevna and 
her brother Leonid Andreyevitch find 
themselves destitute. Returning to their 
family home, they are urged by Lopa- 
hin, a practical representative of the 
New Russia, to sell their cherry orchard 
and pay their debts. But Lyubov loves 
the orchard; cannot bear to part with 
it. Foolishly generous.and erratic, she 
is so overwhelmed by her private af- 
fairs that she can scarcely make any 
decision. Leonid is an abstracted and 
ineffectual gentleman; he can solve 
no problems. 


And so the cherry orchard is sold — 
to Lopahin, whose ancestors were serfs 
on this same estate. The family breaks 
up and with it, an old way of life. 

Through this plot is woven a skein 
of multi-colored threads in the persons 
of Lyubov’s daughter Anya, in love 
with Petya, the dreamy student; Varya, 
Lyubov’s foster daughter, for whom 
Lopahin has a secret longing; Yasha, 
the snobbish footman, and Dunyasha, 
the frivolous maid. Then there is Firs, 
the old valet, played by A. G. Andrews, 
the oldest practicing member of the 
actor's union, Equity. All these charac- 
ters, on their separate levels, give life 
and substance to the play. 

Yes, Chekhov is “Box Office.” Has 
been since January. And under Miss Le 
Gallienne’s handling, he deserves his 
new Broadway popularity. 


— Leonard Paris 


Lyubov mourns loss of the orchard. 
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SERGEANT CARMICHAEL 
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Forced down in the English Channel, a young flyer and his 


OR some time he had had a feeling 

that none of them knew where they 
were going. They had flown over France 
without seeing the land. Now they were 
flying in heavy rain without a glimpse 
of the sea. He was very young, just 
twenty, and suddenly he had an uneasy 
idea that they would never see either 
the land or the sea again. 

“Transmitter pretty u.s., sir,” he said. 

For a moment there was no answer. 
Then Davidson, the captain, answered 
automatically: “Keep trying, Johnny,” 
and he answered: “O.K.,” quite well 
knowing there was nothing more he 
could do. He sat staring straight before 
him. Momentarily he was no longer 
part of the aircraft. He was borne away 
from it on sound-waves of motors and 
wind and rain, and for a few minutes 
he was back in England, recalling and 
reliving odd moments of life there. He 
recalled for a second or two his father 
eating red currants in the garden that 
same summer and how the crimson 
juice had spurted on to his moustache, 
so that he looked rather ferocious every 
time he said: “That, if you want it, is 
my opinion.” And then he remembered, 
most curiously of all, a girl in a biscuit- 
yellow hat sitting in a deck-chair on the 
sea-front, eating a biscuit-yellow ice 
cream, and how he had been fascinated 
because hat and ice were miraculously 
identical in colour and how he had 
wanted to ask her if she bought her 
hats to match her ice cream or her ice 
cream to match her hats, but how he 
never did. He did not know why he 
recalled these moments, clear as glass, 
except perhaps that they were moments 
of a life he was never going to see 
again. 

He was suddenly ejected out of this 
past world, fully alert and aware that 
they were not flying straight. They had 
not been flying straight for some time. 
They were stooging round and round, 


« 


bumping heavily, and losing height. He 
sat very tense, and became gradually 
aware that this tension was part of the 
plane. It existed in each one of them, 
from Davidson and Porter in the nose, 
down through Johnson and Hargreaves 
and himself, to Carmichael in the tail. 

He heard Davidson’s voice. “How 
long since we had contact with base?” 

He looked at his watch; it was almost 
midnight. “A little under an hour and 
three quarters,” he said. 

Again there was silence, and again 
he felt the tension running through the 
plane. He was aware of their chances 
and almost aware, now, of what David- 
son was going to say. 

“One more try, boys. Sing out if you 
see anything. If not, it’s down in the 
drink.” 

’ He sat very still. They were losing a 
little height. His stomach felt sour and 
he remembered that he could not swim. 

Then he heard Davidson speaking 
to Carmichael. 

“Hack the fuselage door off, Joe. This 
looks like a lightship. If it is we're as 
good as home. Tell me when you're 
ready and I'll put her down.” 

He sat very still, hearing the sound 
of hatchet blows as Carmichael struck 
at the fuselage. He felt colder, and then 
knew that it must be because Car- 
michael had finished and that there was 
a gap where the door had been. He 
heard again the deep, slow Canadian 
accent of Carmichael’s voice: “O.K., 
skipper, all set,” and then the remote, 
flat English voice of Davidson in reply: 

“All right, get the dinghy ready. All 
three of you. Get ready and heave it 
out when I put her down.” 

Helping Joe and Hargreaves and 
Johnson with the dinghy, he was no 
longer aware of fear. The dinghy 
seemed very large and he wondered 
how they would get it out. This troubled 


him until he felt the plane roaring 
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down in the darkness, and it continued 
to trouble him for a second after the 
plane had hit the water with a great 
crash that knocked him back against 
the fuselage. He did not remember get- 
ting up. Something was wrong with his 
left wrist. The next moment he knew 
that the dinghy had gone and he knew 
that he had helped, somehow, to push 
it out. Carmichael had also gone. The 
sea was rocking the aircraft violently to 
and fro, breaking water against his 
knees and feet. A second later he 
stretched out his hands and felt noth- 
ing before him but the open space in 
the fuselage where the door had been. 

He knew then that it must be his 
turn to go. He heard Carmichael’s 
voice calling from what seemed a great 
distance out of the darkness and the 
rain. He did not know what he was 
calling. It was all confused, he did not 
answer, but a second later he stretched 
out his hands blindly and went down on 
his belly into the sea. 

From the constancy of Carmichael’s 
shouts he felt that Carmichael] must 
have seized, and was probably on, the 
dinghy. But he was not prepared for 
the shout: “She’s upside down!” and 
then a moment or two later two voices 
yelling his name. 

“Johnny! Can you hear us? Can you 
hear us now?” 

He let out a great yell in answer, 
but sea-water broke down his throat 
and for a moment suffocated him, bear- 
ing him down and under the trough of 
a wave. He came up sick and strug- 
gling, spitting water, frightened. He 
tried to wave his arms above his head, 
but one arm had no response. It filled 
him suddenly with violent pain. 

“O.K., Johnny, O.K., O.K.,” Car- 
michael] said. 

He could not speak. He knew that 
his arm was broken. He felt Car- 
michael’s hands painfully clutching his 
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one free hand. He remembered for no 
reason at all that Carmichael had been 
a pitcher for a baseball team in Mon- 
treal and he felt the hands move down 
until they clutched his wrist, holding 
him so strongly that it was almost a 
pain. 

“Can you bear up?” Carmichael said. 
“Johnny, try bearing up. It’s O.K., 
Johnny. We're here, on the dinghy. 
Hargreaves is here. Johnson’s here. It’s 
O.K., Johnny. Can you heave? Where’s 
your other arm?” 

“I think it’s bust,” he said. 

He tried heaving himself upward. He 
tried again, helped by Carmichael’s 
hands, but something each time- drew 
the dinghy away. He tried again and 
then again. Each time the same thing 
happened, and once or twice the sea, 
breaking on the dinghy, hit him in the 
face, blinding him. 

He knew suddenly what was wrong. 
It was not only his arm but his belt. 
Each time he heaved upward, the belt 
caught under the dinghy and pushed 
it away. In spite of knowing it he 
heaved again and all at once felt very 
tired, feeling that only Carmichael’s 
hands were between this tiredness and 
instant surrender. This painful heaving 
ind sudden tiredness were repeated. He 
heard Carmichael’s voice continually 
and once or twice the sea hit him again, 
blinding him, and once, blinded badly, 
he wanted to wipe his face with his 
hands. 

Suddenly Carmichael was talking 
again. “Can you hang on? If I can get 
my knee on something I'll get leverage. 
I'll pull you up. Gan you hang on?” 

Before he could answer the sea hit 
him again. The wave seemed to split 
his contact with Carmichael. It mo- 
mentarily cut away his hands. For an 
instant it was as if he were in a bad 
and terrifying dream, falling through 
space. 

Then Carmichael was holding him 
again. “I got you now, Johnny. I’m 
kneeling on Dicky. Your belt ought to 
clear now. If you try hard it ought to 
clear first time.” 

The sea swung him away. As he came 
back, the belt did not hit the dinghy 
so violently. On this sudden wave of 
buoyancy he realized that it was now, 
or perhaps never, that he must pull 
himself back. He clenched his hand 
violently; and then suddenly, before he 
was ready, and very lightly as if he 
were a child, the force of the new wave 
and the strength cf Carmichael’s hand 
threw him on the dinghy, face down. 

He wanted to lie there for a long 
time. He lay for only a second, and 
then got up. He felt the water heaving , 
in his boots and the salt sickness of it 
in his stomach. 


FLYING OFFICER X 


Flying Officer X is H. E. Bates, an 
English author of distinction. In 
1920, when Bates was fifteen years 
old, he began to write, and inside two 
years had a job as village reporter. 
He soon grew bored with third-rate 
journalism and settled down to writ- 
ing fiction during the hours he spent 
outside the clerk’s office where he 
earned a living. Ten volumes of short 
stories, one play, several novels, com- 
prise most of his work to date. In 
1941 the British government com- 
missioned Bates Flying Officer X to 
study the men of the RAF Bomber 
Command in and out of action. 
There’s Something in the Air, from 
which the story of Sergeant Car- 
michael is taken is the result—a 
fine, sensitive book. 


* * * 


He went into a slight stupor brought 
on by pain and the icy sea-water. He 
came out of it to,find himself furiously 
bailing water from the dinghy with one 
hand. He noticed that the rest were 
bailing with their caps. He had lost his 
cap. His one hand made a nerveless 
cup that might have been stone for all 
the feeling that was in it now. 

The sea had a rhythmical and awtul 
surge that threw the dinghy too lightly 
up the glassy arcs of oneoming waves 
and then too steeply over the crest into 
the trough beyond. Each time they 
came down into a trough, the dinghy 
shipped a lot of water. Each time they 
bailed frenziedly, sometimes throwing 
the water over one another. Then when- 
ever they came to the crest of a wave 
there was a split second when they 
could look for a light. 

“There should be a light!” he said. 
“There was a light.” 

“All right, kid,” Carmichael said. 

“There'll be one.” 
* Coming out of periods of stupor, he 
would hear Carmichael talking. The 
deep Canadian voice was slow and 
steady. It attracted him. He found him- 
self listening simply to the sound and 
the steadiness of it, regardless of 
words, It had the quality of. Car- 
michael’s hands; it was calm and stead- 
fast. 

It occurred to him soon that the 
voice had another quality. It was like 
the bailing of the’ water; it never 
stopped. He heard Carmichael talking 
of ball games in Montreal; the way the 
crowd ragged you and how you took 
no notice and how it was all part of 
the game; and then how he was injured 
in the game one summer and for two 
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months couldn’t play and how he went 
up into Quebec province for the fish- 
ing. It was hot weather and the lake 
trout were big and strong and some. 
times a fish took you an hour to get 
it in. Sometimes at weekends he went 
back to Quebec and he would eat 
steaks, as thick, he said, as a volume 
of Dickens and rich with onions and 
butter. 

“Good, eh, Johnny?” he would say. 
“You ought to come over there some 
day.” 

All this time they bailed furiously. 
There was no break in the clouds, and 
the wind was so strong that it some- 
times swivelled the dinghy round like a 
toy. 

How long this went on he did not 
know. But a long time later Carmichael 
suddenly stopped talking and then as 
suddenly began again. 

“Hey, Johnny boy, there's your light.” 

He was startled and he looked up 
wildly, not seeing anything. 

“Not that way, boy. Back of you. 
Over there.” 

He turned his head stiffly. There be- 
hind him he could see the dim cream 
edge of daylight above the line of the 
sea. 

“That’s the light we want,” Car- 
michael said. “It don’t go out in a 
hurry either.” 

The colour of daylight was deeper, 
like pale butter, when he looked over 
his_ shoulder again. He remembered 
then that it was late summer. He 
thought that now, perhaps, it would be 
three o'clock. 

As the daylight grew stronger, chang- 
ing from cream and yellow to a cool 
grey bronze, he saw for the first time 
the barbaric quality of the sea. He saw 
the faces of Carmichael and Har- 
greaves and Johnson. They were grey- 
yellow with weariness and touched at 
the lips and ears and under the eyes 
with blue. 

He was very thirsty. He could feel a 
thin caking of salt on his lips. He tried 
to lick his lips with his tongue, but it 
was very painful. There was no mois- 
ture on his tongue and only the taste 
of salt, very harsh and bitter, in his 
mouth. His arm was swollen and he 
was sick with pain. 

“Take it easy a minute, kid,” Car- 
michael said. “We'll bail in turns. You 
watch out fora ship or a kite or any- 
thing you can see. I'll tell you when 
it’s your turn.” 

He sat on the edge of the dinghy 
and stared at the horizon and the sky. 
Both were empty. He rubbed the salt 
out of his eyes and then closed them 
for a moment, worn out. 

“Watch out,” Carmichael 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Low Level Bombing 


Official U. 8. Navy Photo 


GRUMMAN AVENGER DROPPING “TIN FISH.” VAPOR TRAIL 
IS EXHAUST FROM MOTOR THAT DRIVES THE TORPEDO. 


Light Bombers Used 
In Low Level Raids 


There are three altitudes at 
which most bombing attacks are 
carried out. They are as foliows: 

1. High altitude, from 20,- 
000 to 30,000 feet. This altitude 
is flown for precision bombing 
raids. Heavy bombers, such as 
the Flying Forts, Liberators, 
and Lancasters unload from 
high altitude. 

2. Medium altitude, from 
1,000 to 20,000 feet. This alti- 
tude is widely used in area 
bombing, where an entire oil 
field, airfield, or harbor is to be 
destroyed. Medium bombers 
like the B-25 Mitchell, and the 
B-26 Marauder, operate best 
from this altitude. 

3. Low altitude, or low level 
bombing, from 50 to 1,000 feet. 
Planes flying at low level can 
give close aerial support to 
ground forces. They can also 
blast fast moving targets, such 
as tank columns, or naval ves- 
sels. All types of light bombers, 
such as fighter-bombers, dive 
bombers, and torpedo bombers, 
operate at low level. 

There are three types of low 
ley we (1) dive bomb- 
ing; (2) skip bombing; (3) tor- 
pedo bombing. - 





1. Dive bombing. Marine 
flyers in the U. S. are said to 
have originated this method of 
bombing. The Nazis were the 
first to use dive bombers in ac- 
tual warfare. During the Ger- 
man blitz of the Low Countries 
in 1940, Stuka dive bombers 
were used as “flying artillery.” 
Peeling over in a power dive, 
the Stuka pilot pointed the nose 
of his plane at the target, 
watching it loom larger and 


larger in his sights. Air scream- | 


ing through its flaps, the Stuka 
power-dived a thousand feet or 
more until the bomb was re- 
leased, and the pilot pulled the 
plane’s nose up once more. This 
is the technique which de- 
stroyed Belgian and French 
land forts, artillery batteries, 
tank columns, and _ helpless 
civilians. 

The U. S. Army Air Forces 
has developed dive bombing far 
more than the Germans have. 
Today, our dive bombers, such 
as the A-24 Dauntless, A-25 
Curtiss Helldiver, and A-35 
Vengeance are used effectively 
on every Allied front. 

2. Skip bombing. This is the 
latest technique of low level 
bombing. It is used by medium 
bombers such as the B-26, as 
well as by fighter-bombers like 





the Havoc A-20. It is used best 
over water. 

Skip bombing, or masthead 
bombing as it is sometimes 
called, is effective against light- 
ly armored destroyers, or armor- 
less transports and cargo vessels. 

Flying low at high speed, the 
skip-bombing plane makes its 
run at the target from mast 
height — about fifty feet. Dodg- 
ing and evading ack-ack fire, the 
pilot lines up the ship’s side 
through his machine gun sight. 
At the right moment, he pulls 
the bomb release. The falling 
bomb has so much forward 
speed, that it acts like a flat 
stone “skipping” across the 
water. The bomb is armor-pierc- 
ing, and penetrates deep into 
the ship’s hull before exploding. 

Against heavily armored ships, 
the pilot makes his run from a 
slightly higher altitude, aiming 
the bomb so that it will not 
skip. The bomb falls close to the 
ship, plunges under water, and 
strikes near the keel. Here most 
damage can be done, because 
the “armor belt” of a warship is 
thinner below water. 

3. Torpedo bombing. This 
is also designed to hit the ship's 
side at water level, or as near 
the keel as possible. It is not as 
safe as skip bombing, because 
it is not as fast. A torpedo run 
needed to launch a “tin fish” 
takes 20 to 30 seconds. During 
this time the pilot is flying a 
straight course, and is under 
constant fire. 

But torpedo bombing, when 
successful, ~ breaks.’ the _ steel 
backbone of a ship as nothing 
else can. The British Fleet Air 
Arm, using the old Fairey 
Swordfish, sank Axis warships 
in the battles of Taranto, Mata- 
pan, and Malta. 

Torpedo bombers also helped 
sink the Scharnhorst and the 
Bismarck. 

Today, Britain uses the Bris- 
tol Beaufighter as its favorite 
torpedo plane. 

The U. S. Navy’s famed 
Grumman Avenger has scored 
heavily against Jap warships. 

Our torpedo bombers helped 
blast the Jap fleet in the Coral 
Sea battle, and elsewhere off 
Guadalcanal and Midway. 





“Little Lucy” 
Flies fo Fame 


The first American aircraft to 
alight on French soil in the 
North African campaign was a 
Piper Cub named Little Lucy. 
A veteran of the Sicilian fight- 
ing, she became the most fa- 
mous “grasshopper” in the Med- 
iterranean theater, with 1,500 
flying hours behind her. Little 
Lucy landed at Fedala airport, 
just north of Casablanca, in the 
wake of three Jerry planes 
which had thoroughly smashed 
and strafed the area. U. S. 
ground crews, believing her to 
be another Jerry, let loose with 
a display of ack-ack, but she 
maneuvered through without a 
scratch. 

A Lady of Parts 

During Lucy’s misadventures 
around North Africa, she be- 
came an international siren of 
parts. A list of her helter-skelter 
“innards” includes: Landing 
gear from a Messerschmitt 109 
and a French bomber; instru- 
ment panel from a P-38, P-39, 
P-40, and an armored half- 
track; unused glass from a P-40; 
tubing from a French fighter; 
and tail assembly from a 
cracked-up jeep. Little Lucy 
hauled everything from generals 
to M-67 parts. An honorary 
member of the Lafayette Esca- 
drille, she was just recently hon- 
orably discharged from active 
service. 

Lucy was carried across the 
Atlantic on the carrier Ranger, 
and was the first grasshopper 
plane to take off from a car- 
rier’s deck. 





Sentence Check 

The Army Air Forces says 
that the following sentence 
should be memorized by pilots 
as a safety precaution before 
take-off and landing. What each 
word suggests is shown in pa- 
renthesis. 

All (altimeter) good (gas) 
pilots (prop pitch) must ( mix- 
ture) land (landing gear) fine! 
(flaps) Check! (carburetor heat 
and controls). 
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BRINGING UP PARENTS 


(PART ONE) 


jr was Shirley Vaughn who started 
the discussion of “problem parents” 
at Club Victory one night. On this 
oceasion “The Sarge” and most of the 
boys were absent, attending a Hi-Y 
meeting, and the girls had persuaded 
Mrs. Hart to listen to some of their 
personal problems. Shirl’s complaint 
was that her parents wouldn't allow 
her to have dates. 

“To hear them talk, you'd think I 
was a babe in arms,” she protested. 
“Mother has put her foot down and 
Dad is positively violent on the subject. 
Parents are such a problem,” she add- 
ed with a heartfelt sigh. 

Lolly Pruett, who was thirteen, nod- 
ded in agreement. “I think there ought 
to be a certain age at which all girls 
could start having dates.” 

“You mean a law, similar to the 
driver's license law?” Mrs. Hart 
laughed. “Suppose there were, the 
legal ‘dating age’ might be sixteen.” 

Lolly hadn’t figured it exactly that 
day. “Not sixteen! I certainly think a 
girl of fourteen should be allowed to 
have dates. Don’t you, Mrs. Hart?” 

“That depends on the girl and her 
maturity. Even the decision as to 
whether she can or cannot have dates 
depends on the girl. Wait, I'll explain,” 
she said, when the girls showed sur- 
prise at her statement. “You know, I 
suspect that your behavior at home 
is the reason your parents think you're 
still children, Away from home you're 
grown-up but —” she paused thought- 
fully. “Tell me, Lolly, do you help at 
home with the housework?” 

“Oh, yes. Mother makes me clean 
up my room every morning and I have 
to set the table and wash the dishes 
every night.” 

“Just what I thought. Mother makes 
you! Mother has to discipline you, as 
she would a child, in order that you'll 
do what is really your share of work 
in the home. 

“You kids are so wide-awake about 
most things,” Mrs. Hart went on, speak- 
ing to the group, “but you have one 


“Parents are such a problem,” Lolly 
wails. “They treat me like a child!” 


‘blind spot’— your responsibilities in 
family relationships. You glibly accept 
all your parents give and do for you 
without giving or doing much in return.” 
She paused at the questioning look on 
Bev Murray’s face. “Yes, Bev?” 

“I know what you mean about help- 
ing at uome, and I do my share,” Bev 
said. “My problem is that my parents 
simply don’t understand young peo- 
ple. They're always criticizing me and 
my friends. They think we're just silly 
kids.” 

“If they do, it must be your fault,” 
Mrs. Hart commented. “Certainly I 
don’t share that opinion. But perhaps I 
get a clearer picture of you here at 
Club Victory than your parents do at 
home. I see you having a good time, 
and often a rather noisy one, but I also 
hear you in. discussion groups, talking 
about your hopes and ambitions, future 
careers, postwar plans, world organi- 
zation, and racial equality. Your parents 
wouldn't think you silly, if they heard 
you talk on those subjects. But do they 
get the chance? I doubt it. I doubt that 
you let them in on your daily lives 


away from home. When your fathers 
or mothers ask you, ‘What happened 
at school today?’, what is your answer?” 

There was a moment's silence, then 
Penny spoke up. “Dad asked me that 


_ question at dinner tonight and — and 


I said, ‘Same old thing.’” 

Mrs, Hart smiled. “Thanks, Penny, 
for an honest confession. You gave me 
the answer I wanted, but you didn’t 
play fair with your Dad. He wanted 
to hear also about the assembly or club 
program, your book report or an ex- 
periment in science lab. School may be 
the ‘same old thing’ to you, but all 
your activities are of vital interest to 
your parents. The smart thing to do is 
to let them know ‘what goes’; then 
they'll be more likely to understand 
your probléms.” 

Penny nodded in agreement, but 
Bev wasn’t satisfied. “I'd be glad to 
tell them about school, but they're so 
nosey about my — my private affairs. 
Tonight, for instance, I had a telephone 
call during dinner and my mother 
couldn’t wait to ask, “Who was it?’ ” 

“Did you tell her?” Mrs. Hart ques- 
tioned. 

“Well, no. I told her it was a boy, 
but I didn’t tell her his name. You see, 
he’s a new fellow I met—and he’s 
pretty special. Good-looking, a swell 
dancer, and the most marvelous sense 
of humor!” Bev’s enthusiasm suddenly 
died down, “My family are so critical 
and unreasonable about boys they don't 
know — it would only have started an 
argument, if I'd told them.” 

“I disagree, Bev,” Mrs. Hart said. 
“If you had told your family just what 
you've told me about this boy and with 
the same enthusiasm,- your parents 
would have had some basis for under- 
standing why you like him. Then, if 
you were to invite him to your home 
and introduce him to your parents, so 
that they can see for themselves —” 

“But you don’t know my father,” Bev 
put in. “He'd sit there and glare at 
Cliff and Cliff would freeze up — it just 
wouldn’t work. I know from experi- 
ence!” 

“Are you sure that you did your 
part?” Mrs. Hart came back. “Did you 
lead the conversation into_ subjects on 
which your date could talk interestingly 
or did you freeze up, too?” 

“I don’t remember the conversation 
but—” Bev hesitated, trying to make 
up her mind. “Maybe your plan would 
work, Mrs. Hart. Cliff worked on a 
farm last summer and my father grew 
up on a farm. He’s always talking about 
it. Maybe I could get the two of them 
together. Funny, I'd never thought of 
that before,” she added with returning 
enthusiasm. “It must have been the 
‘blind spot’ you were talking about!” 
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Johnny and Hargreaves agreed that in 
summer it rose a little to the northeast. 

“In that case we seem to he drifting 
almost due north. If the wind helps 
us we might drift into the coast. It’s 
still strong.” 

“It’s about forty,” Hargreaves said. 
“It must have been about eighty last 
night.” 

“It was a point or two west of south 
then,” Johnny said. 

“I think it’s still there,” 
said. 

He discovered that Carmichael was 
still holding him by the arm. In the 
hour or two that went by between the 
disappearance of the Hudson and the 
time when the sun was well up and 
he could feel the warmth of it on his 
face he continually wanted to protest; 
to tell Carmichael that he was all right. 
Yet he never did, and all the time Car- 
michael held him and he was glad. 

All the time they watched the sea 
and the sky and most of the time Car- 
michael talked to them. He talked to 
them again of Canada, the lakes in the 
summertime, the fishing, the places 
where you could eat in Montreal. The 
sea was less violent now, but the 
waves, long and low and metallically 
glittering in the sun, swung the dinghy 
ceaselessly up and down troughs that 
bristled with destructive edges of foam. 
Towards the middle of the morning 
Hargreaves was very sick. He leaned 
his head forward on his knees and sat 
very quiet for a long time, too weak to 
lift his head. After this only Johnson 
and Carmichael troubled to watch the 
horizon, and they took turns at bailing 
the water, Carmichael using one hand. 

For some time none of them spoke. 
Finally when Johnny looked up again 


Carmichael 


only Carmichael was watching the sea. 
He was watching in a curious attitude. 
As he held Johnny with one hand, he 
would lean forward and with his hat 
bail a little water out of the dinghy. 
Then he would transfer the hat from 
one hand to the other and with the 
free hand press the fabric of the dinghy 
as you press the inner tube of a tire. 
As he pressed it seemed flabby. Then 
he would look up and gaze for a few 
moments at the horizon, northwards, 
where at intervals the sea seemed to 
crystallize into long lips of misty grey. 
For a long time Johnny sat watching 
him. 

Very slowly he realized what was 
happening. He did not move. He 
wanted to speak, but the back of his 
throat was raw and his tongue was 
thick and inflexible. When he suddenly 
opened his mouth his lips split and 
there was blood in the cracks that was 
bitterly salt. 

He did not know which struck him 
first; the realization that the thin lips 
of grey on the horizon were land or 
that the dinghy was losing air. For a 
second or two his emotions were can- 
celled out. The dinghy was upside 
down; the bellows were gone. 

He began to shout. He did not know 
what: he shouted. His mouth was very 
painful. He rocked his body forward 
and began to bail excitedly with his 
free hand. In a moment the rest were 
shouting too. 

“Steady,” Carmichael said, “steady.” 

“How far is it away?” Hargreaves 
asked. “Five miles? Five or six?” 

“Nearer ten.” 

“Tl take a bet.” 

“You'd better take one on the air in 


It was clear that Hargreaves did not 
know about the air in the dinghy. He 
ceased bailing and, sat very tense. His 
tongue was thick and gray-pink and 
hanging out of his mouth. 

It seemed to Johnny that the dinghy, 
slowly losing resilience, was like some- 
thing dying underneath them. 

“Now don’t anybody go and get ex- 
cited,” Carmichael said. “We must be 
drifting in fast, and if we drift in far 
enough and she gives out, we can 
swim. You all better bail now while 
you can. All right, Johnny? Can you 
bail?” 

Bailing frantically with his one hand, 
he tried not to think of the fact that 
he could not swim. 

All the time he felt the dinghy losing 
air. He felt its flabbiness grow in pro- 
portion to his own weight. It moved 
very heavily and sluggishly in the 
troughs of water, and waves broke over 
it more often now. 

“We'll never make it,” Hargreaves 
said. “We'll never make it.” 

Johnny looked at the land. The sun 
was shining down on smooth uplands 
of green and calm brown squares of 
upturned earth. Below lay long chalk 
cliffs, changing from sea-grey to white 
in the sun. He felt suddenly exhausted 
and desperate. ° 

“We'll never do it!” he shouted. 
“We'll never do it. Why didn’t that 
Hudson see us? What do they do in 
those fancy kites?” 

“Shut up,” Carmichael said. 

He felt suddenly quiet and fright- 
ened. 

“Shut up. She’s too heavy, that’s all. 
Take your boots off.” 

Hargreaves and Johnson stopped bail- 
ing and took off their boots. He tried to 
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take off his own boots, but they seemed 
part of his feet and with only one arm 
he was too weak to pull them off. Then 
Carmichael took off his boots. He took 
off his socks too and Johnny could see 
that his feet were blue and dead. 

For a minute he could not quite be- 
lieve what he saw next. He saw Car- 
michael roll over the side of the dinghy 
into the sea. He went under and came 
up again at once, shaking the water 
from his hair. “O.K.,” he shouted, 
“O.K. Keep bailing. I’m pushing her in. 
She'll be lighter now.” 

Carmichael put his hands on the end 
of the dinghy and swam with his feet. 

“I’m coming over too,” Hargreaves 
said. 

“No, Keep bailing. Keep her light. 
There'll be time to come over.” 

They went on like this for some time. 
The situation in the dinghy was bad, 
but he did not think of it. His knees 
were sometimes wholly submerged and 
the dinghy was flabby and without life. 
Then Carmichael gave Hargreaves the 
order to go over and Hargreaves rolled 
over the side as Carmichael had done 
and came up soon and began swim- 
ming in the same way. 

They were then about five hundred 
yards from the shore and he could see 
sheep in the fields above the cliffs, but 
no houses, Johnson went over the side 
without waiting for a word from Car- 
michael, and he was alone in the din- 
ghy, being pushed along by the three 
men. But he knew soon that it would 
not last. The dinghy was almost flat 
and between the force of the three men 
pushing and the resistance of water it 
crumpled and submerged and would 
not move. 

As if there were something funny 
about this, Johnson began laughing. He 
himself felt foolish and stared and 
waited with clenched teeth for the din- 
ghy to go down. 

It went down before he was ready, 
throwing him backards. He felt a wave 
hit him and then he went under, his 
boots dragging him down. He struggled 
violently and quite suddenly saw the 
sky. His arm was very painful and he 
felt lop-sided. He was lying on his 
back and he knew that he was moving, 
not of hig own volition but easily and 
strongly, looking at the lakes of summer 
sky between the white and indigo hills 
of cloud. He was uneasy and glad at 
the same time. The sea still swamped 
over his face, scorching his broken lips, 
but he was glad because he knew that 
Carmichael was holding him again and 
taking him into shore. 

What seemed a long time later he 
knew that they were very near the 
shore. He heard the loud warm sound 
of breaking waves. He was borne for- 


« 


ward in long surges of the tide. At last 
he could no longer feel Carmichael’s 
arms, but tired and kept up by his Mae 
West, he drifted in of his own accord. 
The sun was strong on his face and he 
thought of the things he had thought 
about in the plane: his father eating 
the currants, the girl in the biscuit- 
coloured hat. He felt suddenly that 
they were the things for which he 
had struggled. They were his life. The 
waves took him gradually farther and 
farther up the shore, until his knees 
beat on the sand. He saw Carmichael 
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and Johnson and Hargreaves waiting 
on the shore. At last new waves took 
him far up the shore until he lay still 
on the wet slope of sand and his arms 
were outstretched to the sky. 

As he lay there, the sea ran down 


_over his body and receded. It was 


warm and gentle on his hands and he 
was afraid of it no longer. 


Reprinted from There’s Something in the 
Air by H. E. Bates ( Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
publishers) by special arrangement with 
Curtis Brown, Ltd. 








How to enjoy one party 
for six months (and longer!) 


RTIES ARE FUN...only they’re over 
so quickly! 
But not if you take pictures. Then the 
memory stays fresh as long as the pic- 
tures last, which is a long, long time. 
And every time you look at the pic- 
tures, you enjoy the party again! 

It’s the same way with lots of things 
...your school football games... the 
picnic with your best girl (or fellow) 
... the clowns in the circus. 

So make photography your hobby 
..-it’s loads of fun. And to make sure 


you get good pictures, use Ansco film. 


Ansco is made to help you. Even if 
your exposures aren’t exactly right, 
chances are your pictures will come 
out the way you want them... because 
Ansco film makes up for little mis- 


takes. 

Get a roll of Ansco film today... 
take a roll of swell snapshots to- 
morrow! 

Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A 
Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. 


Ansco film:cameras 





Here’s a tip: get a copy of “Better Photog- 
raphy Made Easy”— a 60-page, illustrated 
booklet full of valuable hints that will help 


FORMERLY AGFA ANSCO 


you take really good pictures. Only 25¢ at 
your dealer’s, or write directly to Ansco, 
Binghamton, New York 











for YOUNG CAREERISTS 


Today Get Your VITAMINS with 
TOOTSIE V-M .. . Tomorrow Be 


Ready for Your Big Opportunity . . . 


WHAT'S HOLDING YOU BACK... 
Too tired to study? Underweight? 
Nervous? No pep for good times? 

Start right now to fight these handicaps. Get the 


vitamins you need every day. Here‘s how to take 
‘em and like ‘em. . 


Tootsie VA 


MAKES MILK TASTE LIKE TOOTSIE ROLLS 
This foamy chocolatey drink is simply delish! 
You stir it up in a jiffy with milk — either piping 
hot or frosty cold. And look what a wallop its 
vitamins pack! 


TooTsie Vel Gives You... 


A — the ‘‘resistance vitamin’’ 
Bi — the ‘‘appetite vitamin’ 
Bz — the ‘grow tall vitamin‘’ 
D — the ‘sunshine vitamin” 
tron — the ‘‘red blood mineral’ 
Plus valuabl ts of calci 
phosphorus and niacin. 





Two glasses supply full adult minimum daily require- 
ments. Get Tootsie V-M right away. Drink at least two 
glasses every day. Let it help you to success in the 


career you pick. <=> 
AT YOUR GROCER’S _— 
-NO RATION POINTS 


TOOTSIE 
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Student Poll on Postwar World Organization 


N ORDER to establish a successful 

world organization of nations after the 
war, what sacrifices would you, as an 
American citizen, be willing to make? 

Would you agree to postwar ration- 
ing? An American Army of Occupation 
overseas? A world police force? In- 
creased taxation? Free trade? 

These and other questions were an- 
swered by 135,209 senior and junior 
high school students in a recent poll 
conducted by the Institute of Student 
Opinion under the sponsorship of Scho- 
lastic Magazines. To the questions listed 
above the majority of all student voters 
were willing to agree, although boy 
and girl opinions differed in several in- 
stances. The boys disapproved of in- 
creased taxation and free trade, while 
the girls approved. The girls reluctantly 
favored an American Army of Occupa- 
tion by a close vote of two per cent; 
the boys gave the same question their 
definite approval. 

To the remaining questions on the 
ballot both boys and girls were over- 
whelmingly opposed. They. turned 
thumbs down on placing the Panama 
Canal under international control. To 
the question of a “flag of the world” 
flying above the Stars and Stripes the 
majority answered, “No, never!” 

The poll was conducted threugh the 
Institute’s membership of 1303 high 
school newspapers. The poll ballot, for- 
mulated with the help of a group of 
public opinion experts, was phrased as 
follows: 


The Ballot 


“It has been said that, if we are to 
establish a successful world organization 
of nations to prevent war, the American 
people must be willing to make the neces- 
sary personal and national sacrifices. In 
order to establish a world organization of 
nations, would you yourself, as an Amer- 
ican citizen, be willing or not willing: 

(a) to stay on a rationing system in 
this country for several years to help feed 
the starving people in other countries? 

(b) for part of the American Army to 
remain overseas, or be sent as replace- 


ments, for several years after the war to 
help establish order? 

(c) to pay more taxes for a few years 
while the new world organization was 
being formed, even if people in other 
countries couldn’t afford to pay as much? 

(d) to allow foreign goods to come into 
this country, free of tariff duties, and com- 
pete with the things we grow or make 
here, provided all other member nations 
of the world organization would grant us 
equal privileges? _ 

(e) to pool our army, navy, and air 
forces with those of other nations in order 
to establish a strong world police force 
under international control? 

(f£) to place the Panama Canal under 
an international authority? 

(g) to see a “flag of the world” fy 
above the Stars and Stripes? 


Nationwide Results 


The national results are shown in the 
tabulation at bottom of page. 

After the poll had been taken in their 
respective schools, student reporters in- 
terviewed voters, asking the reasons for 
their opinions. Typical answers of ma- 
jority opinion voters were: 

“We should continue rationing. In 
order to have a world without war, all 
nations must be well-fed and free from 
want. It is better for us to do without 
a little than to have others starving.” 

“An Army of Occupation will be 
needed to keep order. Let’s be sure we 
finish the job this ‘time.” 

“We should pay more taxes rather 
than leave the war debt for future gen- 
erations.” 

“The removal of trade barriers would 
make more friendly relations among 
the nations of the world. It would help 
remove the causes of war.” 

“A world police force would be 
necessary to enforce international law.” 

“Placing the Panama Canal under in- 
ternational control would cause too 
much squabbling. We built it, paid for 
it, have done a good job of running it.” 

“The United States should always 
come first in our minds, and the Stars 
and Stripes should fly highest!” 





PERCENTAGE VOTE ON 


(a) Postwar rationing 

(b) Army of Occupation 

(c) Increased taxes 

(d) Free trade 

(e) World police force 

(f) Panama Canal under international 
control 

(g) “Flag of the world” 


* Boys voted not willing here. 


POSTWAR RESTRICTIONS 


Willing Not Willing Don’t Know 
76% 13% 11% 
49% 34% 17% 
89%° 36% 25% 
42%° 839% 19% 
50% 32% 18% 
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You and Your Job. 


By Evelyn Steele 


Vocational Guidance Editor 














The Merchant Marine Corps 


T is not mere chance that the U. S. 

Merchant Marine Corps is attracting 
the highest type of young Americans 
from all over the country. First, its 
training program is unique among the 
services in that it sends men into thea- 
tres of action while they are still stu- 
dents. Second, it offers young men a 
double-barreled opportunity to serve 
their country in a hazardous, much- 
needed capacity during wartime, and 
a new career in the peacetime merchant 
marine. 

More than 1500 Merchant Marine 
deck and engineering officers have been 
graduated from the U. S. Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy during the past two years. 
The boy who’ chooses a Merchant Ma- 
rine career begins as a cadet-midship- 
man at the Academy. If you can qualify, 
you are in for a tough but exciting pro- 
gram for the wartime training course 
has been streamlined from four years 
to eighteen months. 

The basic, or preliminary course of 
training for cadets includes instruction 
in swimming, rowing, and the handling 
of lifeboats under both sail and oars. 
You will also learn visual signalling by 
semaphore, flashing light and _inter- 
national flags. Instruction in seaman- 
ship, rules of the road, and cargo stow- 
age will be part of the stiff three-month 
course. You will learn the names of the 
important knots and splices and how to 
make them. You will learn navigation 
and naval customs and traditions. 

The adventurous part of your train- 
ing begins with serving aboard ship as 
a regular member of the ship’s comple- 
ment. As a paid member of the crew 
you will stand watches and carry out 
regular officer’s duties. At the end of 
six months at sea you will go to the 
Academy for nine months of intensive 
advanced training. Eighteen months as 
an officer candidate and you will be 
ready to sit for examination for your 
Third Mate or Third Assistant Engineer 
license. An Ensign’s commission in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve and Merchant Ma- 
rine Reserve is yours if you pass. Then 
you may take your place as a ship’s 
officer, 

If yOu want to follow the sea as a 
career, investigate the opportunities in 
the U. §. Merchant Marine. Read 
“Young Salts, Ahoy!” in Collier’s, Octo- 
ber 9, 1943, for an inside picture of 
the Merchant Marine Academy. 


Pts. and Sats. 


The arithmetic class was learning 
weights and measures. 

“What does milk come in?” asked the 
teacher. 

“In pints,” replied Prissy. 

“And what else?” 

“Oh, I know!” shouted Corky who 
had spent the summer on a farm. “In 
squirts.” 


Swello! 


Bob Hope: “Just received a card from 
a friend of mine who is working in a 
war plant. He writes: ‘Having wonder- 
ful time and a half!” 
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Re-SIGN 
A man was leaving a very expensive 
hotel. On the way out he noticed a 
sign which read: “Have you left any- 
thing?” He called the manager and 
said: “That sign is not accurate. It 
should read: ‘Have you anything left?’ ” 


Three-in-One Answer 
The new office boy had been_ in- 
structed how to answer callers. Just be- 
fore noon a man asked, “Is the boss in?” 
“Are you a salesman, a bill collector, 
or a friend of his?” the boy inquired. 
“All three,” was the answer. 
“Well, he’s in a business conference. 
He’s out of town. Step in and see him.” 
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SKULL PRACTICE 


* HOOKS“— A PRIVATE- HAS 
NONE, WHAT ARE HOOKS ? 


LIKE A GENERAL GRANT TANK? 


7. WHAT HAVE ARROW TIES 
AND WAR BONDS IN COMMON ? 


MEN OF 17—WEAR WINGS! JOIN THE AIR CORPS ENLISTED RESERVE TODAY! 
ANSWERS 


A“YARD BIRD” <a 
LOOKS SOMETHING 
LIKE A 
PARROT. YES? 
No? 
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ACH picture you 
take of WAACS, WAVES or SPARS, 
Soldiers, Sailors or Airmen, is a 
good picture of Americans at war. 
Your Argus will give you a personal 
record of the determination of 
“Americans to win the war. 


Fine American Cameras 


“Good Pietrnres” 
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“Hitters are Ma de” 


The mos? timely 
pinch-hitter In Base- 
ball today — after |? 
years of competition 
— Joe's opinion of @ 
man orf @ bat is 
worth listening tol 
Like other Champs, 
he's @ Louisville Slug- 
ger user! Look for 
the written signature 
of a famous batter 
on the bat you buy — 
only Louisville 
Sluggers have 
them, 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
Loulsville 2, Kentucky 


SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 





Scholastic advertisements are guides to 


education, health or fun. They are worthy 
of your attention. Please remember to men- 
tion Scholastic when writing to advertisers. 





Touching Every Base 


NCE ..in the good old days of gas- 

oline, rubber tires and 50-cent 
steaks, spring training used to be a 
three-base picnic for our big league 
baseball players. 

In Florida, Texas, and California, 
they biffed baseballs under warm, blue 
skies, fished or golfed to their hearts’ 
content and ate like horses in big hotels. 

Today all that is a beautiful dream. 
Our ball players now do their spring 
training up North. The only fishing they 
do is after bad balls, and instead of eat- 
ing like horses, they watch their plates 
carefully to see that they’re not eating 
horses. 

Because of the war, it is unpatriotic 
to travel unnecessarily. By training in 
the North, the teams save nearly 3,000,- 
000 miles of travel. 

Pinch-hitting for Florida as the most 
popular state for baseball camps is 
Indiana. Six teams are training in the 
Hoosier State. The St. Louis Cardinals 
are farthest “South” — Cairo, Ill. Way 
up North in Medford, Mass., are the 
Boston Red Sox. 

Some of the teams, like the Cincinnati 
Reds and the Washington Senaters, 
have gone collegiate, pitching camp on 
college or school campuses. Others, like 
the Yankees, are getting in their chilly 
licks at famous vacation spots. 


Old Folks at Camp 


Practically every team has been 
batted hard by the draft. A few clubs 
are still wondering what they'll use for 
extra infielders or pitchers. Many of 
the camps look like old-folks’ homes 
on visitors’ day. Gaffers like Pepper 
Martin, age 40, are rubbing elbows with 
4-F’ers and 17-year-old “babies.” No 
one will be either too young or too old 
to play baseball this year. 

Take the Yankees, for example. Gone 
with the draft are outfielders Charlie 
Keller, Johnny Lindell and Roy Weath- 
erly; catchers Bill Dickey and Ken 
Sears; star infielders Bill Johnson and 
Joe Gordon; and _ pitcher-of-the-year 
Spud Chandler and ace lefty Marius 
Russo. 

But manager Joe McCarthy isn’t kick- 
ing — he still has his bat-boy. 

About the only thing you can be 
sure of is that the teams will show up 
on opening day. The baseball you'll see 
will not be as good as in former years. 
But it still will be the best in the world. 

— Herman Masin 
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118 PRIZES 


are offered by the 


MR. PEANUT 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


You can win one 
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YOULD pr SORRY, 


If you don’t get your copy of 
BEST HIGH SCHOOL WRITING 


There are only a limited number of 
copies left of this swell book of: 


Short stories 


Humorous selections 

and poems 
written nee high school students like your- 
self . . . these selections won prizes in the 


150 pages — handy size — board cover. 
49 prize-winning selections! 
Original Price NOW REDUCED TO 
$2.00 «a copy $1.50 @ copy 
ee See een ee 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
—A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES— 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


1 enclose $1.50 for a of 4 HIGH 
SCHOOL WRITING descr decnthed above 
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April 10-15, 1944 
following 
the films 


vvrTops, don't miss “Worthwhile “Se-se 


UP IN ARMS. (RKO. Directed 
vi by Elliot Nugent. Produced by 
Samuel Goldwyn.) 


Danny Kaye is something new and 
delightfully different in movie comedi- 
ans. He’s a one-man show, and in our 
opinion, the hour and three-quarters 
that Up in Arms lasts is far too short. 

The story (what story?) is about a 
hypochondriac who gets drafted. From 
there on, while your ears ring and your 
senses reel, the Army tries to make a 
soldier out of Danny as he sings, dances, 
slithers, and gibbers his way through 
this hilarious parody of a musical cdm- 
edy. Dinah Shore is in the picture, too, 
giving out with all kinds of old black 
magic. 

All this mirth and madness is in 
Technicolor. If you haven’t any incisions 
to get in the way of a good laugh — run, 
don’t walk, to the nearest showing of 
Up in Arms. For our money, Danny 
Kaye is very much O. K.! 


THE SULLIVANS. (20th Cen- 

Vi tury-Fox. Produced by Sam 
Jaffe. Directed by Lloyd Ba- 
con.) 


Most stories of true heroism are sim- 
ple ones, and the story of the five 
brothers from Iowa is ne exception. It 
is, first and foremost, a picture of Ameri- 
can home life. Although it ends in trag- 
edy, there is more humor than tragedy 
in its telling. 

You are introduced to the Sullivan 
brothers when they are babies, and you 
watch them grow to young manhood in 
a home rich in affection and sympathy. 
The boys grow up, one of them marries 
—and all enlist in the Navy the morn- 
ing after Pearl Harbor. Since they were 
together all their brief lives, it seems fit- 
ting that they should die together in 
the Pacific. 

The boys are played by John Alvin, 
John Campbell, Eddie Ryan, George 
Offerman, Jr., and James Cardwell. We 
think you will like Thomas Mitchell as 
the father, and Anne Baxter as Al Sulli- 
van's wife. 


Easy As Pie 


“Say how did you make out in that 
pie-eating contest?” 

“Oh, Bill came in first and I came in 
sickened.” 


Patsy Davis, Pittsville H. 8., Pitteville, Md. 
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|___Hesiod Said: _| 


"Riva by is 
good for 


Mortals” \_ 








The rhymster of Attica 
was “on the beam” 
when he gave this gem 
of philosophy to his fol- 
lowers. 


Determination to do a job 
better than others can do 
it stirs ambition, and this 
latter quality is always a 
powerful asset to youth. 


Whatever the task to be 
done, the right measure 
of enthusiasm and com- 
petitive spirit always is 
@ spur fo success. 
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ENERGY 


Every island that American boys have wrested 
away from the Japs is a tribute not only to their 
courage but to their condition—their buoyant ener- 
gy that has been as great a weapon as guns and 
tanks. And it is a tribute, too, to the American 
way of life—the clean, vigorous sports that have 
been the training ground for building the spirit 


and the energy for which American Youth is noted. 
* 

These are days when everyone needs more energy— 

and more energy food, Let “MR. PEANUT” show 

you the way to enjoy your vitamins—with a big 

bagful of fresh, crisp, stamina-building Planters 

Peanuts—one of the best of all energy foods. 
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BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 
special sections, including a digest of military 


and naval facts. Just mail 15¢ and two empty 
Se Planters Bags or 15¢ and two Se Planters 
Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. and a copy is yours. 








